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1/  I  might  give  a  short  hint  ta  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  oj  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  xoar  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  IS  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Paris  Figaro  has  been  taught  that  the  National 
Assembly  will  permit  no  one  to  threaten  it  with 
^ape-shot  except  Marshal  MacMahon.  On  seeing  the 
insolent  message  in  which  he  had  warned  the  Assembly 
that  it  had  made  itself  powerless  to  dethrone  him  for 
seven  years,  and  that  it  would  do  well  to  mind  its  own 
business,  the  most  licentious,  the  most  trifling,  and 
the  most  contemptiblo  of  Paris  prints,  gave  such  a 
translation  of  the  Marshal’s  me8.sage  as  a  swaggering 
and  half-tipsy  ensign  might  give  of  some  declaration  of 
contempt  for  the  civil  power  issued  by  a  superior  officer, 
and  not  altogether  devoid  of  the  reticence  which  becomes 
authority.  A  well-known  writer  in  the  Figaro — an 
ex-cavalry  officer,  whose  name  is  Boucher,  we  think,  but 
who  gives  himself  the  fine  name  of  Saint-Genest — signed 
an  article  which  begged  the  Marshal  to  rely  on  the 
army,  and  to  put  down  the  miserable  members  of  the 
National  Assembly.  The  article  was  neither  witty,  nor 
eloquent,  nor  in  any  way  clever.  It  was  simply  brutal. 
It  expressed  the  mess-room  idea- that  a  rough  and  brain¬ 
less  soldier  like  MacMahon  is  the  superior  of  an 
Aj-serably  which  contains  at  least  a  score  of  men  to 
whom,  if  the  designs  of  nature  were  to  be  obeyed,  he 
would  play  the  part  of  an  intellectual  lacquey.  But  it 
was  so  direct  a  cry  for  the  introduction  of  the  grape-shot 
that  the  Assembly  took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands. 
The  Assembly  was  the  more  angry  because  “  Saint- 
Genest”  is  believed  to  be  a  personal  friend  of  the 
President,  and  because  the  article  was  also  thought  to 
have  pleased  the  President  himself.  The  ministers  saw 
the  gathering  storm  in  time  to  take  precantions. 
Meeting  an  hour  before  the  debate,  they  agreed  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  Figaro  for  fifteen  days.  It  is  said  that  they 
found  it  diffi.3ult  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Marshal ; 
and  that  they  got  it  only  by  warning  him  that,  if  it  were 
to  be  withheld,  they  would  be  defeated  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority.  They  were  able,  however,  to  calm 
the  wrath  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  that  so 
great  a  country  as  France  should  find  it  needful  to  check 
the  vapouring  of  a  frivolous  and  indecent  print;  but 
misfortune  makes  all  of  us  acquainted  with  strange 
necessities  as  well  as  strange  bedfellows. 

The  Bonapartists  have  received  a  severe  blow  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Finance  Minister,  M.  Magne.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  has  rejected  his  financial  scheme  by  a 
majority  of  79  votes,  and  he  has  resigned  office.  This 
event  is  a  great  gain  to  the  Republic,  which  found  in 
M,  Magne  a  foe  all  the  more  powerful  because  he  struck 
in  the  dark.  In  a  Cabinet  to  which  finance  is  the  breath 
of  life,  his  reputation  for  financial  ability  gave  him  great 
influence  with  his  colleagues.  His  follower  and  fellow- 
Bonapartist,  M.  Fonrtou,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  will’ 
go  next. 

By  a  majority  of  198  the  House  of  Commons  has  read 
a  second  time  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  patronage  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Tories 


I  • 

voted  for  a  change  which  is  the  first  step  towards  dis¬ 
establishment.  They  were  joined  by  a  considerable 
number  of  Liberals,  and  by  more  than  half  of  the  Scotch 
members.  But  a  ludicrous  satire  on  the  Bill  was  uttered 
by  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  its  warmest  defender,  and  one 
of  its  parents.  He  admitted  that  it  would  make  the 
electoral  Imsis  too  narrow,  and  that  a  vote  should  be 
g^ven  to  the  members  of  all  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in 
the  election  of  ministers.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  say.  The  measure  which  Sir 
Robert  Anstruther  advocated  is  fundamentally  different 
from  that  for  which  he  voted. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  House  of  Commons  supported 
the  most  pernicious  example  of  Toryism  which  the 
country  has  seen  for  many  years.  As  we  explained  last 
week,  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  would  again  fling  tho 
grammar-schools  of  England  into  tho  hands  of  tho 
Church.  Yet  the  Liberals  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
sufficiently  stirred  up  to  utter  a  becoming  protest  against 
the  scandal.  Mr  Forster’s  speech  against  the  Bill  was 
not  very  eflTective.  None  of  the  Liberal  speeches  were 
conspicnonsly  so,  except  that  of  Mr  Gladstone,  which 
was  a  splendid  plea  for  a  truly  national  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  against  tho  narrow  and  unjust  sectarianism  of 
the  Bill.  Nevertheless  tho  Government  gained  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  82.  Do  tho  Liberal  party  really  see  the  immense 
retrogression  planned  by  the  Bill  ?  If  so,  they  will 
oppose  it  at  every  stage,  and  even  at  the  cost  of  length¬ 
ening  the  session  for  weeks,  rather  than  allow  it  to  pass. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr  Fawcett  has  given  notice  of 
opposition  at  the  next  stage. 

The  debate  of  Wednesday  on  the  Church  Bill 
was  the  most  remarkable  of  the  present  session,  not 
indeed  for  any  display  of  intelloctual  power,  hut  fur  the 
wonderful  unanimity  shown  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
There  has  been  no  such  display  daring  the  present 
generation.  The  Tories  flung  over  Mr  Guthorne  Hardy 
as  emphatically  as  the  Liberals  turned  away  from  Mr 
Gladstone.  There  was  such  an  outburst  of  Protestant 
wrath  as  to  astonish  even  those  persons  who  best  know 
the  profoundly  Protestant  instincts  of  the  English  people, 
or,  in  other  words,  tho  hatred  with  which  they  regard 
the  domination  of  priests,  and  all  that  tends  to  make 
priests  supreme.  So  typical  a  Churchman  as  Mr  Walter 
declared  that  ho  would  rather  see  the  Church  dis¬ 
established  than  degraded  by  the  excesses  of  the 
Ritualists.  The  placid  intellect  of  Mr  VValpole,  was 
moved  to  the  wrathful  declaration  that  the  Catholic  party 
were  dragging  the  Church  to  disestablishment,  Mr 
Goschen  emphatically  said  that  the  English  people  would 
rather  disestablish  the  Church  to-morrow  than  permit 
her  to  fall  into  the  bands  of  those  priests  who  are  striving 
to  destroy  her  Protestantism,  Mr  Forster  see-sawed  as 
he  nsually  does,  but  oven  he  emphatically  declared  the 
absolute  necessity  of  preserving  that  bulwark  against 
superstition.  Lord  Sandon,  the  son  of  a  fervent  church¬ 
man  and  himself  a  fervent  churchman  also,  gave  a 
vigorous  rebuke  to  tho  priestly  claims  of  Convocation, 
by  stoutly  saying  that  the  House  of  Commons  discussed 
ecclesiastical  afi’airs  with  more  discretion,  fairness,  and 
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reverence  than  anj  plerioal  aseemblj  in  the  worW.  But 
the  most  striking  dechirationa  came  from  more  prominent 
Ministers.  The  Home  Secretary  plainly  intimated  that 
the  laity  intended  to  rale  the  Church.  And  Mr  Disraeli 
let  off  one  of  those  bold  sayings  which  he  utters  when 
he  sees  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  The  object  of 
the  Bill,  he  said,  is  “  to  put  down  Ritualism/’  and,  he 
added,  as  we  have  done  in  another  column,  that  it  formed 
part  of  the  inevitable  combat  between  the  civil  and  the 
^iritual  powers  which  was  going  on  all  over  Europe. 
That  was  the  climax  of  the  debate. 


Theological  debates  are  rather  incongruous  in  the 
House  of  Commons  after  all,  and  the  humour  of  the 
situation  was  unconsciously  brought  out  by  the  Home 
Secretary.  He  seemed  to  fancy  that  he  was  discussing 
another  Licensing  Bill,  specially  valuable  for  the  adul¬ 
teration  clauses,  which  were  to  save  the  worshipping 
Briton  from  being  served  with  impure  theology  and 
ritual  when  he  should  go  into  the  licensed  public 
churches.  Mr  Richard  pungently  told  the  House  that 
the  only  way  to  avoid  conflicts  between  the  law  and  the 
Church  was  to  abolish  the  Licensing  system  altogether, 
and  have  free  trade  in  religion.  He  warned  the  Con¬ 
servatives  that  they  would  often  hear  the  word  Disesta¬ 
blishment  daring  the  next  few  years ;  and  so  they  will. 

Mr  Gladstone  has  declined  to  tumble  into  the  pitfall 
so  artfully  dug  for  him  by  his  crafty  rival.  His  foes 
expected  and  wished  that  he  would  persist  in  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  move  his  six  resolutions  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
they  rubbed  their  bands  with  glee  at  the  thought  that 
he  would  raise  new  difficulties  in  his  own  path  by  de¬ 
livering  another  magnificent  speech.  But  Mr  Gladstone 
has  wisely  bowed  to  the  storm.  In  remarkably  well- 
chosen  words  he  told  the  House  on  Thursday  that  he 
interpreted  the  second  reading  of  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Bill  to  be  a  condemnation  of  his  own  pro¬ 
posals,  and  hence  that  he  would  not  hinder  the  measure 
from  going  into  Committee.  Accordingly,  the  House 
roceeded  to  consider  ten  pages  of  amendments  yester- 
ay  afternoon.  - 

Now  that  Mr  Disraeli  has  virtually  taken  the  Bill 
under  the  protection  of  the  Government,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  will  pass  daring  the  present  Session. 
This  fact  has  astonished  the  sacerdotal  party,  who  loudly 
boasted,  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  contemptuously  fling  out  the  Bill ;  who  then  de¬ 
clared  that  it  had  been  killed  by  Mr  Gladstone’s  great 
speech ;  and  who  then  trusted  that  Mr  Beresford  Hope 
would  talk  it  to  death  in  Committee.  It  has  survived 
all  these  perils,  and  dire  is  the  wrath  of  many  Church¬ 
men  who  supported  Mr  Disraeli  at  the  last  election,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  hoist  the  banner  of  Convocation. 
Lord  Limerick  has  rushed  into  print  to  threaten  him 
with  a  disruption  of  the  Conservative  party.  But  his 
lordship  has  himself  to  blame  for  having  lived  in  a 
fool’s  paradise.  Did  he  never  read  “  Lotbair  ?”  Can 
any  man,  however  dull,  have  supposed  that  the  author 
of  Lotbair  ”  would  vote  for  the  Ritualists  P 


The  political  “  dead  season  ”  in  Germany  has  been 
suddenly  enlivened  by  two  remarkable  occurrences  ;  one 
of  them  of  a  somewhat  tragic  character.  In  some  out- 
lying  districts  of  Eastern  Prussia,  an  ignorant  populace 
has  broken  out  into  revolt  against  the  new  District 
Organisation,  which  aims  at  superseding  aristocratic 
administration  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  State.  The 
new  law  in  question,  which  was  at  the  time  strongly 
op^sed  by  the  Feudalist  party  in  the  House  of  Peers 
at  Berlin,  is  an  eyesore  to  the  reactionary  Kreuz-Zeitung 
clique.  That  organ  of  medievalism,  therefore,  finds  an 
excuse,  and  even  some  justification,  for  the  attempt  at 
revolt.  The  peasants  themselves  were  on  this  occasion 
evidently  misl^  by  instigators  in  the  aristocratic  interest. 
They  had  been  told  that  the  new  law  was  calculated  to 
bring  back  serfage  /  Hence  they  actually  endeavoured 
to  do  the  business  of  the  reactionists  from  motives  en- 
Lrely  opposed  to  the  ideas  and  principles  of  the  latter. 
Meanwhile,  the  disturbances,  which  only  ocourred  in  a 


few  villages  near  the  Russian  frontier,  and  never  had  i 
any  serious  aspect,  have  been  easily  quelled  ;  and  it  will  ■ 
probably  not  require  much  time  to  enlighten  even  that  ^ 
backward  section  of  the  rural  population  on  the  true  1 
meaning  of  the  District  Organisalion^Law,  as  well  as  on  ? 
their  own  interests.  i 

The  second  event  is  the  attempt  made  by  a  Roman  i 
Catholic  journeyman,  of  the  name  of  Edward  Francis  - 
Kallmann,  to  take  the  life  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ger-  ? 
man  Empire  at  Kissingen.  The  semi-official  North  ^ 
German  Gazette  is,  no  doubt,  right  in  saying  that  the  I 
would-be  assassin  was  actuated  by  the  same  impulse  as  ^ 
Ravaillac  and  Gerard  were.  Of  the  spirit  of  Jael  and 
Judith,  of  Harmodius,  Brutus,  and  Tell,  there  was  cer-  ^ 
tainly  nothing  in  this  Popish  bigot.  It  is  stated,  more- 
over,  that  his  mother  is  at  present  confined  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and  that  he  himself,  though  barely  twenty-one  | 
ears  of  age,  had  been  frequently  mixed  up  with  street-  | 
rawls,  and  had  suffered  imprisonment  for  having  stabbed  s 
and  wounded  one  of  his  former  masters.  The  Germania^  ; 
the  Romish  mouth-piece  at  Berlin,  strongly  deprecates  1 
all  sympathy  with  the  Kissingen  attempt;  but  it  may  be  ] 
observed  that  the  language  of  Ultramontane  papers  in  j 
Germany  has  been  a  very  different  one  until  now.  3 

\ 

The  Intercolonial  Border  Duties  question  in  Anstraha  ^ 
remains  unchanged.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  ^ 
close  of  last  year  the  Victorian  Government,  alarmed  by  ! 
the  bold  free- trade  policy  initiated  in  New  South  Wales, 
gave  the  required  notice  for  the  termination  of  the  \ 
arrangement  by  which  the  duties  imposed  on  one  side  j 
and  the  other  along  the  boundary  line  of  the  river  ^ 
Murray  were  suspended,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  i 
sum  to  be  paid  by  the  southern  colony  to  its  northern 
neighbours.  The  abrogation  of  the  treaty  set  up  the 
Victorian  Custom-house  system  again,  but  the  industrial  j 
interests  of  the  colony  took  alarm,  and  resolved  to  make  , 
a  battle  at  the  genersd  election  for  the  principles  of  free  j 
commerce.  The  Government  took  its  stand  on  a  Pro-  ^ 
tectionist  policy,  which  is  still  precious  in  the  eyes  of  1 
the  colonial  democracy,  and  its  faith  in  popular  blind-  j 
ness  has  been  justified.  The  free- trade  candidates  were  | 
almost  everywhere  defeated,  and  though  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  said  to  be  on  the  whole  in  a  minority,  it  is  not 
the  free-traders  that  have  gained.  Accordingly  no 
attempt  to  return  to  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  j 
with  New  South  Wales  has  been  made.  The  latter  j 
colony,  under  the  wise  and  enlightened  rule  of  Mr  i 
Parkes,  who  last  year  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  1 
the  Cobden  Club  for  distinguished  services  to  the  cause 
of  free-trade,  is  advancing  in  the  path  of  economical 
light  and  safety,  and  is  already  gathering  in  prosperity  ^ 
on  the  way. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  to  which  we  alluded  last  week 
as  having  been  substantially  agreed  upon  between  the  ^ 
Governments  at  Washington  and  Ottawa,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  was  sent  down  by  President  Grant  j 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  examination  the  ^ 
day  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress  for  the  summer 
vacation.  The  ^nate  spent  some  time  in  the  con-  :  ; 
sideration  of  the  draft  arrangement,  but  did  not  ratify  r  j 
it  before  adjourning,  though  the  President  had  expressed  | 
a  wish  that  this  should  be  done.  The  text  of  the  Treaty,  ^ 
however,  was  published  for  the  information  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  serious  | 
opposition  will  arise  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  for  the  | 
W estern  States,which  are  now  the  most  powerful  political  | 
element  in  American  Society,  have  every  reason  to  be  | 
satisfied  with  an  arrangement  which,  as  the  President  ^ 
remarks,  will  “  increase  the  facilities  of  transportation^] 
from  the  grain-growing  States  to  the  seaboard.”  The^| 
Central  and  Atlantic  States,  in  which  Protectionist 
terests  are  strong,  might  be  expected  to  oppose  the^  I 
policy  recommended  by  the  President,  but  from  the  tone  | 
of  American  journalism,  it  appears  that  the  re-establish-  | 
ment  of  reciprocity  between  the  Union  and  the  Dominion  I 
is  regarded  mvourably  in  the  great  centres'  of  trade  and  | 
industry— in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  I 
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A  blasphemous  publioation,  called  the  Church  Herald^ 
is  very  angry  at  what  we  said  last  week  aboat  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  and  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill.  We  do 
not  wonder  at  the  wrath,  for  the  aim,  of  the  Church 
Herald  is  to  hold  up  bishops,  religion,  and  Christianity 
to  ridicule  and  contempt.  After  abusing  the  JSxaminer, 
it  proceeds  to  swear  at  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  has  been  guilty,  it  says,  of  “  unholy  and  Erastian 
projects ;  he  is  “  at  once  densely  ignorant,  and  very 
random  in  his  statements ;  he  snubs  his  suffragans 
with  **  rude  and  almost  bearish  violence ;  he  is  a 
**  Scotch  Erastian  and  northern  adventurer ;  the  other 
bishops  **  lick  the  dust  of  bis  feet  **  in  such  a  way  as  to 
“  make  the  devils  rejoice  and  the  angels  weep ;  **  and 
finally,  he  is  “  too  one-sided  and  pig-headed  to  rule  or 
to  guide.’’  These  sentences  form  a  mild  example  of 
the  speech  which  we  usually  find  in  the  clerical  print. 
The  Church  Herald  pretends  that  it  represents  the 
Catholic  party  in  the  Establishment ;  but  we  must  pre¬ 
sume,  of  course,  that  it  is  really  written  by  Atheists  for 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  making  Englishmen  believe 
Catholicism  to  be  only  another  name  for  slander,  bate, 
the  bearing  of  false-witness  against  one’s  neighbour, 
the  declaration  of  whatsoever  things  are  dishonest, 
whatsoever  things  are  hateful,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
evil  report.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  editor  of  the 
Church  Herald  is  Mr  Bradlangh.  He. is  a  bold  and  open 
foe,  who  would  disdain  to  stab  Christianity  in  the  dark 
by  pretending  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Catholicism,  and 
by  making  Catholicism  responsible  for  the  vilest  passions 
of  the  human  heart.  The  only  good  we  can  say  about 
the  Church  Herald  is  that  it  is  more  amusing  than  Punch 
and  twopence  cheaper. 

• 

The  propriety  of  appointing  Public  Prosecutors  must 
have  struck  every  observer  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  the  affairs  of  the  Peat  Coal  and  Charcoal 
Company.  After  the  charges  had  been  made,  the  pro¬ 
secution  was  suddenly,  and  to  the  unconcealed  surprise 
of  the  Judge,  withdrawn.  The  Committee  of  Share¬ 
holders  who  had  instigated  the  prosecution,  consented  to 
proceed  no  farther,  the  defendants  having  been  com¬ 
pelled,  by  a  decree  in  Chancery,  to  retire  from  the 
direction,  and  to  restore  shares  of  the  value  of  25,000/., 
which  had  come  into  their  possession  unlawfully.  The 
Lord  Mayor  expressed  bis  astonishment  at  this  course  in 
somewhat  unusual  terms.  But  for  the  appearance  of 
another  prosecutor  there  might  have  been  no  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  the  accused  and  directors  might  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  vindicating  themselves.  A  mere 
accident  insured  the  safety  of  the  public  interest.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  if  we  had  had  a  Public  Prosecutor,  the  Hanley 
dog-fight  would  have  been  probed  to  the  bottom  by  this 
time.  When  the  mutineer  curates  are  reduced  to  order 
and  the  orthodox  have  their  own  way,  such  of  her 
Majesty’s  subjects  as  support  roguery,  cheating,  and 
embezzling  may  receive  attention. 

One  of  the  pleasing  effects  of  the  Conservative  triumph 
has  been  to  make  the  Standard  unusually  cocky  and 
Naturally  it  has  directed  some  of  its  super¬ 
abundant  energy  against  our  humble  selves.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  hinting  that  we  derive  all  our  knowledge  from 
Mechanics’  Institutes,  and  such  like  means  for  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  superficial  learning,  it  has  actually  found  us  guilty 
of  irreverence  and  even  blasphemy  because  we  printed  a 
letter  from  a  clergyman — a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  as  it  so  happened — in  which  he  spoke  disrespect¬ 
fully  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  We  are  sorry  to  think 
that  the  Standard  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  going  to 
our  correspondence  columns  for  objectionable  matter. 
And,  with  all  respect  to  the  fantastic  tricks  of  a  news¬ 
paper  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,  does  the  Standard 
not  think  that  such  a  proceeding  partakes  of  the  idiotic  ? 
Of  coarse  the  Standard  is  quite  right  to  object  to  strong 
language ;  and  in  its  own  columns  it  sets  an  example  to 
us  all  in  the  habitual  mildness  of  its  remarks  on  Mbr  Joseph 
Arch  and  its  enemies  generally. 

Mr  Grant  sits  no  longer  for  Kidderminster.  Mr 
Justice  Mellor,  rather  stem  judge,  thought  the  case 


proved  up  to  the  hilt,  axud  declared  the  last  election  void, 
at  the  same  time  condemning,  as  usual,  Mr  Grant  to  - 
pay  the  costs  of  the  inquiry.  An  indiscreet  speech  made 
on  the  30th  of  January  from  the  Lion  Hotel,  and  tho 
forwarding  of  cheques  for  1,000/.  and  300/.,  were  tbo 
chief  proofe  that  Mr  Grant  had  contravened  the  Elec-- 
tions  Act.  But  there  were  other  circumstances,  and 
particularly  the  fact  that  Mr  Hawkins  did  not  call  Mr 
Grant,  or  his  expense  agent,  Mr  Hatton,  which  tdd 
against  the  respondent.  The  festivity  fund,  coupled 
with  the  unfortunate  speech  in  which  there  was  a 
promise  of  an  entertainment  to  his  supporters,  were 
fatal.  Of  course  his  lordship’s  decision  is  all  right,  an 
one  must  not  let  even  the  hero  of  Leicester  Square  over¬ 
rule  the  law.  Bub  it  does  seem  a  little  curious  that 
so  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  absence  from  the  wilnws- 
box  of  Mr  Grant.  A  man  is  not  bound  to  convict  him¬ 
self;  and  why  did  not  his  lordship  call  him,  as  be  bad 
the  power  to  do  ?  Things  are  rapidly  coming  to  a 
at  which  a  man  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  seat  by  paying 
handsomely  for  it.  Meantime  the  most  interesting  faot 
remains  untold.  Is  the  Judge  to  report  very  unfavewm- 
ably  of  the  political  minds  of  the  town,  and  will  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  euqniry  follow,  or  will  the  trade  of  Kidder¬ 
minster  continue  to  consist  of  carpets  and  M.P.’b  ? 

A  country  correspondent  has  brought  under  our  notice 
a  very  singular  judicial  scandal  in  the  north -cast  of 
Scotland.  A  country  gentleman,  who  represented 
Cambridge  from  1859  to  1863,  was,  some  two  months 
ago,  charged  before  the  Circuit  Court  with  *'  wilfully, 
wickedly,  maliciously,  and  feloniously  discharging  the 
contents  of  one  barrel  of  a  gun,  which  he  knew  to  bo 
loaded  with  powder  and  shot,  at  or  against  the  body  of 
a  horse;”  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  one 
month’s  imprisonment.  The  sentence  was  mitigated  at 
the  instance  of  the  prisoner’s  advocate,  who  pleaded  for 
him  that  he  had  *'  suffered  for  many  years  from  extreme 
excitability  of  brain,”  and  **  been  more  than  once  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  greatest  possible  care  of  him¬ 
self.”  The  mitigation  was  very  proper  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  it  appears  that  this  excitable  gentle¬ 
man,  a  few  days  after  the  expiry  of  his  tcTm  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  took  his  setit  as  before  on  the  Justices’ bench  r 
and  this  does  not  strike  us  as  quite  so  advisable  a  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Is  it  in  the  interests  of  justice  or  publte 
decency  that  this  gentleman’s  name  should  be  alloweti 
to  remain  on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  ? 

There  is  an  old  proverb  that  one  man  may  steal  ahorso 
where  another  man  is  hanged  for  looking  over  the  bedge.^ 
But  we  thought  the  adage  mouldy  and  obsolete  until  wo 
euconntered  in  juxtaposition  certain  passages  in  Baron 
Bram well’s  judgment  at  Stroud  and  a  certain  circular 
emanating  from  the  Admiralty.  The  judge  told,  very 
properly,  the  millowners  that  it  was  **  a  misebievoos 
practice  ”  to  give  their  workpeople  a  holiday  on  polling 
days.  That  eminent  and  shrewd  judge  seemed  to  think 
it  altogether  suspicious  and  questionable  to  grant  voters 
a  holiday  and  their  pay  on  such  an  occasion.  And  vet 
only  a  few  days  before  the  Admiralty  intimated  toAt 
workmen  at  the  dockyards  who  were  registered  electors 
should  get  on  election  days  a  half-holiday  without  their 
ay  being  deducted.  Nay,  wo  find  that  the  Captain- 
uperintendeiit  of  the  dockyard  has  it  in  his  power,  if 
the  number  of  voters  are  very  large,  to  grant  a  com¬ 
plete  holiday.  Gratitude  to  our  supporters  should  go  m 
long  way — and  useful  to  the  present  Government  were  • 
the  dockyard  voters,  who  voted  against  Mr  Gladstone’s 
friends,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  his  predecessors 
made  the  largest  redoctions  at  the  dockyards.  Bni 
political  decency  requires  that  some  time  should  elapse 
between  the  issue  of  such  a  circular  and  the  judge’s 
reproof. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  AND  THE 
BITUAUSTS. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  House  of  Commons 
presented  a  scene  of  nnanimity  to  which  there  has  been 
no  parallel  in  the  present  generation.  Stripping  the 
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Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  of  all  disgnise,  the 
'  Priino  Minister  declared  that  its  object  was  “to  put 
'down  Ritualism/’  and  he  gave  it  his  fervent  support  on 
'that  very  account.  Thus  contemptuously  did  he  fling 
over  Mr  Gathorne  Hardy,  who  dares  not  try  to  put  down 
Ritualism,  lest  his  clerical  supporters  should  put  down 
him  ;  and  Conservatires  joined  with  Liberals  in  a  burst 
of  cheering  at  the  Prime  Minister’s  words.  The  oldest 
members  of  the  House  cannot  recall  such  a  storm  of 
eagerness  to  pass  a  Bill,  nor  can  the  oldest  remember 
such  a  blending  of  the  two  great  parties  in  a  common 
mass.  The  sight  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  that 
has  been  seen  in  the  politics  of  modern  England,  and 
we  wish  to  make  the  meaning  of  it  plain. 

Not  a  few  of  the  five  or  six  hundred  gentlemen  who 
cheered  so  strongly  against  Ritualism,  if  they  had  been 
asked  why  they  cheered,  might  have  had  some  diflSculty 
in  framing  a  rational  reply.  But  none  the  less  is  their 
•fury  moved  by  sound  political  instincts.  It  is,  at  least, 
calculated  to  serve  sound  political  ends.  For  this  Bill 
is  really  the  beginning  of  another  fight  between  the 
riests  and  the  laity:  between  the  priests,  who  rule 
y  right  of  superstition,  addressed  to  the  weakest 
creatures  of  both  sexes,  and  the  laity,  who  rule  by 
virtue  of  hard  facts,  expressed  in  Acts  of  Parliament. 
The  debate  of  Wednesday  amounts  to  a  declaration, 
.that  incomparably  the  most  valuable  era  of  English 
history  is  the  era  of  the  Reformation ;  that  incom¬ 
parably  the  most  valuable  element  of  the  English 
Church  is  her  Protestantism,  or,  in  other  words,  her 
« testimony  against  the  pretensions  of  the  priests;  and 
that,  if  the  Establishment  cannot  exist  without  killing 
the  Protestant  growths  of  the  Anglican  religion,  the 
Establishment  must  go.  We  believe  that  the  Esta- 
^blishment  must  go  in  any  case.  We  believe  that  even 
the  Archbishops’  Bill  cannot  save  it  from  the  deadly 
solvent  of  Liberal  ideas;  and  that  measure  will,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  more  quickly  make  it  fall  a  prey  to  the  most  potent' 
of  disintegrating  agencies.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  but  agree  with  the  estimate  that  the  House  of 
Commons  puts  on  the  value  of  the  Protestantism  which, 
in  spite  of  Convocation,  in  spite  of  Laud,  and  in  spite  of 
a  hundred  Romanising  bishops,  is  still  the  essence  of  the 
English  Established  religion.  Emphatically  does  our 
Radicalism  go  with  the  Radicalism  of  Professor  Huxley, 
Mr  Frederick  Harrison,  Mr  Froude,  and  Mr  Fitzjames 
Stephen,  in  an  absolute  detestation  as  well  as  scorn  for 
the  pestilent  thing  which  is  called  the  Catholic  revival. 
Nor  do  we  yield  to  Mr  Stephen  himself  in  wishing  God¬ 
speed  to  Bismarck’s  cflbrts  to  complete  the  work  of 
Luther,  by  tying  the  hands  of  those  priests  who  are 
striving  to  poison  the  fountain-head  of  German  life  with 
^the  fabrications  and  the  despotic  devices  of  a  thousand 
years. 

^  Hence  we  support  the  Archbishops*  Bill  for  peculiarly 
practical  reasons.  Radicals  must  remember  that, 
when  the  Church  shall  bo  disestablished,  it  will,  if 
the  precedent  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  be  followed,  take 
with  it  at  least  part  of  its  private  endowments,  and  also 
^  the  property  which  has  been  left  to  it  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Hence  it  would  still  possess 
^  great  wealth,  even  when  free  from  the  bonds  of  the  State. 
Political  men,  and  especially  Radicals,  must  wish  the 
t  property  to  be  entrusted  to  the  party  by  which  it 
would  be  least  misused.  In  other  words,  they  must 
strive  to  wrest  it  from  the  Ritualists  or  Sacerdotalists, 
who  are  an  incarnate  protest  against  all  the  moral  and 
the  political  precepts  of  Liberalism.  By  far  the  greatest 
sacerdotalist  of  our  time.  Dr  Newman,  has  frankly  de- 
^  dared  that  his  battle  is  with  “  Liberalism,”  or  with  the 
principle  which  applies  the  naked  edge  of  the  intellect 
to  the  solution  of  all  questions,  whether  practical  or 
speculative.  That  declaration  is  as  piercing  as  it  is 
frank.  It  is  absolutely  true.  As  all  real  thinkers  in 
Germany,  France,  or  England  see,  the  real  battle  of  our 
time  must  be  waged,  not  between  the  wretched  thing 
which  is  called  Conservatism  at  St  Stephen’s,  and  the 
dmost  equally  wretched  thing  which  is  called  Liberalism 
at  that  haunt  of  Plutocratic  power,  but  between  the  two 
great  opposing  forces  of  the  intellect  and  of  authority. 


As  it  was  at  the  Reformation,  so  is  it  now.  The  tem¬ 
poral  and  the  spiritual  powers  are  everywhere  in 
deadly  conflict.  They  are  fighting  in  Germany ;  and 
victory  is  again  ^oing  to  the  side  of  that  Teutonic 
hatred  of  lies  which  is  the  most  priceless  quality 
of  human  nature.  They  are  fighting  in  Italy; 
and  the  spiritual  power,  although  still  struggling, 
has  for  the  present  been  put  down.  They  are  beginning 
to  fight  in  Austria,  the  stronghold  of  sacerdotal 
authority.  In  Spain,  Liberalism  has  won  an  important 
triumph,  tempered,  alas !  by  the  anarchy  of  the  victors. 
In  France,  the  two  forces  are  in  deadly  conflict,  but  the 
issue  is  not  doubtful.  Conservative  England  has  been 
able  to  postpone  the  battle  longer  than  the  more  impul¬ 
sive  and  loquacious  nations  of  the  Continent ;  but  even  she 
has  been  dragged  into  it  at  last,  and  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Bill  has  given  the  signal  for  the  first  skirmish. 
The  combat  has  been  only  a  skirmish,  but  the  battle  lies 
ahead.  The  priestly  party  of  all  shades  must  be  smitten 
to  the  dust  as  firmly  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 

If  such  a  policy  seems  intolerant,  we  answer  that  wo 
are  intolerant  of  Bengal  tigers  in  a  drawing-room,  and 
of  Thugs  on  the  highway.  Bengal  tigers  are  in  their 
fitting  place  when  caged  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  or 
when  loose  in  the  jungle,  and  Thugs  are  interesting 
creatures  in  story-books;  but  we  most  shoot  the  one 
and  hang  the  other  when  they  insist  on  going  to  church, 
and  adding  their  rites  to  those  set  down  in  ”  our  most 
excellent  liturgy.”  We  beg  Dr  Littledale’s  pardon  for 
seeming  to  compare  him  and  his  fellow  priests  to 
Thugs  and  Bengal  tigers.  We  are  doing  nothing  of 
the  kind.  So  clever  a  man  knows  that  we  do  not 
mean  to  be  impolite,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  call  us 
Thugs  and  Bengal  tigers  in  return.  We  salute  him  in 
anticipation  of  the  compliment.  Nay,  we  have  so  high 
an  opinion  of  his  logical  and  moral  consistency  as  to 
believe  that  he  would  burn  us  if  he  could,  and  we  frankly 
confess  that  if  his  creed  be  not  a  mass  of  putrefying 
fictions,  he  would  do  quite  right  to  make  a  bonfire  of 
our  wicked  physical  frames.  We  hope  that  he  will  try 
to  burn  us  if  he  should  get  the  chance,  because  he  would 
thus  confirm  our  opinion  of  his  principles.  But  it  so 
happens  that  we  have  got  the  upper  hand.  Being  more 
Christian  in  our  creed,  we  would  not  burn  him.  Wo 
wonld  only  tie  his  hands.  We  would  only  turn  him  out 
of  the  Establishment,  for  filling  the  minds  of  weak  men 
and  women  with  the  most  pernicious  lies  that  ever 
a  depraved  instinct  invented)  or  a  diseased  credulity 
believed. 

That  consideration  brings  ns  back  to  a  practical  plan 
of  action.  Since,  we  repeat,  the  Church  of  England 
will  take  large  funds  with  her  into  the  wilderness  of 
disestablishment,  we  must  try  to  make  the  managing 
body  as  impotent  for  mischief  as  we  can.  Hence  we 
most  crush  the  Ritualists  by  passing  such  ecclesiastical 
laws  as  would  drive  them  out  before  the  final  day  of 
settlement ;  and  the  sooner  that  they  go  the  better. 
Or  we  must  tie  their  bands  by  such  declarations  of 
the  law,  and  by  such  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  will  be 
Protestant  to  the  core ;  so  Protestant  that  no  Jesuitry 
cun  explain  them  away ;  so  Protestant  as  to  make  the 
sacerdotal  party  howl  with  wrath  ;  so  Protestant  that 
the  disestablished  Church  must  keep  strictly  in  the  ways 
of  the  Reformation  or  abandon  her  funds. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  are  taking  no  part  in 
the  mere  theological  fights  of  the  rival  zealots.  We 
desire  to  leave  them  alone.  But  when  theological 
teaching  touches  political  or  moral  practice,  it  becomes 
a  thing  of  vital  importance  to  practical  men.  And  the 
history  of  eighteen  hundred  years  proclaims,  with  the 
trumpet-note  of  doom,  what  ruin  comes  to  a  nation 
which  gives  itself  into  the  keeping  of  priests.  Moral 
and  political  decay  is  the  sure  fate  of  any  people  which 
allows  its  conscience  to  be  shaped  by  the  diseased 
instincts  of  men  who  have  taught  themselves  to  believe 
that  they  possess  supernatural  powers  on  such  evidence 
as  a  police  magistrate  would  not  deem  sufBcient  to  con¬ 
vict  a  ragged  vagrant  of  stealing  half-a-crown. 
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set  free  from  sectarian  influences,  and  the  door  closed 


ENDOWED  SCHOOLS.  against  their  return.  But  the  Church  is  still  dominant 

,  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  what  is  called  denomi- 
The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Endowed  nationalism  in  education  has  been  solemnly  recognised 
Schools  Bill  makes  it  more  astonishing  than  ever  that  a  as  a  principle  by  the  leaders  of  the  Liberals.  Wo  may 
Government  led  by  Mr  Disraeli  should  have  introduced  jjg  certain  that  the  Church  will  not  fail  to  better  its 
such  a  measure.  Nobody  is  more  ready  to  acquiesce  in  position.  Within  the  next  few  years  we  shall  see  the 
accomplished  reforms  than  the  Prime  Minister,  and  ho  colleges  reformed  as  the  schools  are  being  reformed  now. 
is  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  House  ot  Commons  who  A.nd  when  clerical  fellowships  and  college  chapels  are 
can  take  a  perfectly  iraparl.ial  view  of  religious  or  proposed  for  the  perpetual  sanction  of  Parliament,  wo 
ecclesiastical  questions.  Nothing  is  more  unlike  his  shall  be  told  then  as  wo  are  told  now,  that,  after  all,  we 
character  or  his  policy  than  a  Bill  for  sweeping  away  only  following  the  policy  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr 
some  of  the  most  deliberate  legislation  of  recent  years,  Forster.  Nor  is  this  merely  a  hypothetical  danger. 

Schemes  for  reorganising  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
will  soon  bo  proposed,  with  renewed  security  for  the 
unjust  and  vexatious  privileges  of  the  Church  of 
England.  And  the  blame  of  these  reactions  will  rest 
largely  with  the  Liberal  Ministers,  who,  with  undivided 
forces  at  their  back,  refused  to  take  up  a  worthy  and 
consistent  attitude  in  regard  to  education. 

If  the  Tories  were  successful  in  connecting  their  Bill 
with  the  opinions  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Forster,  they 
had  not  much  else  to  say  in  its  favour.  The  gist  of  the 
argument  was,  perhaps,  contained  in  the  queer  little 
speech  of  Mr  Holker,  the  Solicitor-General.  Remem¬ 
bering  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  new  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  not  perhaps  very  familiar  with  public  schools,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr  Holker  took  the  proper 
tone.  To  read  his  speech  one  would  imagine  that  the 
subject  had  only  just  cropped  up  for  the  first  time,  so 
completely  does  he  ignore  the  principles  about  which, 
after  much  discussion,  sensible  men  of  both  parties  were 
understood  to  be  agreed.  Mr  Holker  gravely  trotted 
out  venerable  arguments  which  were  obsolete  long  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  the  House.  His  line,  however,  was 
simple  and  straightforward.  The  honest  gentleman 
profes.sed  no  particular  zeal  for  the  schools,  or  even  for 
the  Church,  but  he  was  great  on  the  rights  of 
property,  and  the  intentions  of  founders.  His  posi¬ 
tion  recalls  the  profane  story  about  Lord  Thur- 
low  telling  the  Nonconformists  that  if  they  would  get 
their  d — d  religion  established,  ho  would  support 
it.  Mr  Holker  thinks  the  Church  has  the  rights  of 
property  over  the  schools  and  the  children,  and  rights 
of  property  are  to  be  studiously  and  sacredly  revered. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  what  the  founder's  intentions 
were  and  see  that  they  are  carried  out,  for  a  man  has 
a  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own,  to  all  eternity. 
We  believe  this  sage  argument  must  have  persuaded  a 
good  many  of  the  new  members  who  believe  in  property, 
and  of  course  never  heard  of  founders'  intentions  being 
interfered  with  before.  No  doubt  they  believe  that 
Popery  is  still  the  religion,  and  Latin  the  vernacular  of 
our  learned  Universities. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr  Fawcett  means  to  raise 
defence  running  through  them,  Against  Mr  Gladstone  the  constitutional  question,  for  that  lifter  all  is  almost  of 
and  Mr  Forster  their  answer  was  cruel  and  effective.  The  more  importance  than  the  Bill  itself.  It  should  be 
former  denounced  the  Bill  in  a  masterly  speech,  which  rightly  understood,  once  for  all,  whether  the  Con- 
ought  to  have  broken  it  to  pieces  if  debate  counted  for  servatives  mean  to  respect  the  legislation  of  their 
anything  as  a  political  force.  Mr  Forster  was,  in  a  predecessors.  It  matters  little  to  the  Liberals 
manner,  compelled  to  undertake  the  official  defence  of  whether  they  do  or  not,  but  it  matters  a  great 
the  Commissioners,  and  to  stand  up  for  his  own  measure,  deal  to  themselves.  A  reactionary  Government  is  an 
The  supporters  of  the  Bill  simply  answered  that  they  impossible  result  of  a  Conservative  reaction.  If  the 
were  following  out  the  principles  of  the  two  right  Tories  attempt  to  undo  recent  reforms  after  the  fashion 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  and  the  fact  cannot  be  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill,  their  career  will  very 
denied.  The  Schools  Bill  is  one  of  the  legacies  of  the  quickly  come  to  an  end.  They  may  bo  safe  in  this  par- 
late  Government.  It  carries  out  the  Church  policy  of  Mr  ticular  instance  because  constituencies  have  not  their 
Forster  a  little  further  than  that  Minister  of  compromise  e^^es  on  the  Bill,  and  such  public  opinion  as  exists  on 
deemed  prudent.  Between  the  Twenty-fifth  clause  and  the  subject  is  very  probably  created  by  the  people  whose 
■the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  may  seem  a  long  distance,  but  vested  interest  in  abuses  was  threatened  by  the  Cora- 
Uiey  are  both  on  the  same  road.  Mr  Forster  appears  to  mission.  But  treason  to  the  principle  will  ruin  the 
have  felt  the  embarrassment  of  his  new  position  as  an  party  in  the  long  run,  and  will  emancipate  the  Liberals 
opponent  of  Church  privilege,  and  we  do  not  find  that  from  their  foolish  tendency  to  compromise  when  the 
he  made  any  effective  answer  to  arguments  mainly  time  comes  for  resuming  the  broken  march  of  political 
borrowed  from  himself.  It  was  the  half-hearted  progress.  Every  step  backward  taken  by  the  Tories, 
character  of  the  educational  reforms  of  the  late  will  compel  the  Liberals  to  take  ten  forward.  The 
Government  that  made  reaction  a  possibility.  With  attempt  to  hand  over  our  educational  endowments  to 
a  more  determined  Minister  at  the  head  of  that  the  Church  can  only  be  answered  by  a  measure  for 
department  we  might  have  had  the  Universities,  the  sweeping  the  Church  out  of  the  schools,  and  perhaps 
Public  Schools,  and  the  Elementary  Schools  all  out  of  the  country”.  E»  R. 


and  tor  making  over  the  property  or  tue  nation  to  a 
heterogeneous  body  of  wrangling  ecclesiastics.  Mr 
Disraeli,  it  is  true,  has  taken  no  part  in  the  conduct  of 
the  measure,  either  because  he  thinks  the  subject 
beneath  his  notice,  or  because  he  finds  himself  bound  by 
the  pledges  of  his  party  at  the  last  general  election.  He 
has  left  the  defence  of  the  Bill  to  men  better  fitted  than 
himself  for  the  inglorious  work.  To  Lord  Sandon,  ] 
Mr  Cross,  and  the  Solicitor-General  there  need  be 
nothing  degrading  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  the 
newly-found  freedom  of  the  public  schools.  We  are 
glad  that  Mr  Disraeli  has  had  no  open  share  in  this 
insult  to  intellectual  freedom.  Fortunately,  however, 
his  subordinates  have  no  character  to  lose  by  what  they 
are  doing.  It  would  be  impossible  to  convince  them 
that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  this  mean,  rapacious 
measure  of  Church  Endowment.  Lord  Sandon,  in  fact, 
took  pride  in  avowing  it  as  an  act  of  high-handed 
spoliation.  Still  less  need  we  expect  them  to  feel  any 
ahame  in  handing  over  the  education  of  the  entire 
middle  class  to  the  clergy,  in  humble  imitation  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Conservatism.  The  Public  Worship  Bill,  how¬ 
ever,  might  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  monstrous 
absurdity  of  their  educational  policy.  What  is  this 
Church  of  ours  to  which  we  are  entrusting  the  most 
important  of  all  our  public  institutions,  and  delegating 
the  most  sacred  of  our  national  duties  ?  One-half  of 
it  at  this  moment  is  engaged  in  an  earnest  attempt  to 
expel  the  other.  The  very  men  who  are  betraying 
education  to  the  Church  are  obliged  to  come  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  protection  against  the  Church  itself.  The 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
condemned  the  lawlessness  of  the  clergy.  It  is  a  matter 
of  undeniable  fact  that  not  one  of  these  great  parties  in 
he  Church  is  completely  obedient  to  the  law,  and  that 
each  hates  the  others  with  a  hatred  that  is  possible  only 
among  men  who  are  agreed  about  certain  essentials  of 
their  creed.  And  it  is  this  bundle  of  rancorous  sects 
that  we  choose  to  set  up  as  a  suitable  and  safe  trustee 
for  the  whole  nation. 

If  it  were  possible  to  rationalise  the  speeches  of  the 
Government  officials,  we  might  find  two  broad  lines  of 
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ALFONSIST  INTRIGUES  AND  THE  SPANISH 
REPUBLIC. 

By  his  heroic  death,  Marshal  Concha  has  rendered  an 
involuntary  service  to  Spanish  Democracy.  His  fall, 
no  doubt,  gave  a  temporary  check  to  the  campaign 
against  the  Carlists.  But  it  also  put  a  stop,  for  the 
present,  to  the  Alfonsist  intrigue.  The  Marshal  had 
been  the  Pavia  in  spe  of  those  wh^o  work  for  a  restoration 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  with  Serrano  as  a  Regent, 
and  the  ex-queen  Isabella  as  the  young  monarch's 
spiritual  guide.  Of  all  army-leaders,  Concha  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  apt  to  bring  about  such  a  reaction. . 
His  sword  had  been  often  enough  employed  to  put  down 
the  people's  cause  on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the 
Ocean ;  and  it  was  expected  that  his  successes  against 
the  Pretender  would  enable  him  to  carry  out  a  prontm* 
ciamiento  against  the  Republic.  At  one  time  a  plan 
seems  even  to  have  been  laid  for  a  junction  of  the 
Government  troops  and  the  retainers  of  Don  Carlos.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  two  branches  of  the  Bourbon 
family  in  Spain  should  make  up  their  differences  by 
means  of  a  marriage  scheme — even  as  the  two  Bourbon 
lines  in  France  had  settled  their  own  dispute.  After 
some  signal  blow  to  the  Carlist  cause,  not  a  few  thought 
it  would  be  feasible  to  reconstitute  the  happy  family. 
At  any  rate.  Concha  was  designated  as  the  best  man  of 
an  imminent  Alfonsist  restoration.  In  the  midst  of  these 
reactionary  preparations,  he  fell  before  Estella. 

Now  that  he  has  been  buried  with  all  military  pomp 
and  honours,  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  out  whether  he  I 
was  a  mere  instrument,  or  an  independent  confederate, 
of  Serrano.  To  the  notion  of  Concha's  monarchical  plans 
having  been  disapproved  by  the  present  ruler  of  Spain, 
we  attribute  no  value  whatever.  It  may  be  that  Serrano 
never  gave  his  distinct  assent,  in  so  many  words,  to  the 
hazardous  scheme ;  nay,  that  before  men  whom  he  had 
cause  to  mistrust,  he  even  feigned  opposition  to  it.  Still, 
looking  to  his  character,  such  as  it  has  latterly  been 
revealed,  it  is  permissible  to  assume  that  he  kept  himself 
free  to  make  full  use  of  any  opportunity  which  Concha's 
successful  initiative  might  throw  in  his  way.  The  affair 
of  January  last  serves  to  guide  our  judgment  in  this 
respect.  The  coup  d^itat  then  effected  against  the 
National  Assembly  was  clearly  planned  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  concurrence  of  Serrano,  to  whom  an  English 
envoy  lent  fraternal  aid  on  his  part.  But  it  was 
only  after  General  Pavia  had  triumphantly  dispersed  the 
Cortes  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  that  the  ex-favourite 
of  Isabella  stepped  upon  the  scene  and  gracefully 
accepted  the  power  proffered  to  him.  Since  then,  some 
quarrel  has  arisen  between  Serrano  and  Pavia,  in  which 
the  latter,  of  course,  got  the  worst.  “  The  blackamoor 
had  done  his  duty ;  the  blackamoor  could  go.” 

The  great  care  with  which  Serrano  covers  the  suc¬ 
cessive  moves  of  his  game,  until  they  can  be  unveiled 
with  some  degree  of  safety,  is  traceable  to  the  lesson 
contained  in  a  terrible  event  of  contemporary  Spanish 
history.  Prim's  gory  phantom  teaches  caution  to  those 
who  wish  to  overthrow  the  Republic.  On  this  subject 
the  Times  very  aptly  remarks : — “  Those  acts,  and  others 
of  the  same  kind,  have  in  certain  cases  produced  consi¬ 
derable  political  effect.  It  would  not  be  quite  accurate 
to  say  that  the  results  have  always  been  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  perpetrators.  It  was  said  with  some  plau¬ 
sibility  that  the  implacable  vengeance  with  which  the 
Italians  were  prepared  to  pursue  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon  quickened  his  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  Italy; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  murder  of  Prim  made 
the  success  of  Amadeo’s  reign  impossible.”  Even  so, 
the  remembrance  of  the  tragic  death  of  that  King¬ 
maker  still  acts,  in  some  measure,  as  a  deterrent  upon 
those  who  would  fain  do  away  with  the  last  remnant  of 
Republican  formulas  in  Spain.  The  shade  of  Prim 
warned  Serrano  not  to  perform  with  his  own  hands  the 
lawless  act  of  January  3.  The  shade  of  Prim  tells  Ser¬ 
rano  not  to  make  too  direct  an  attempt  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  ^  the  Crown,  but  to  leave  the  responsibility  to  a 
subordinate,  who  may  withdraw  into  the  dark,  or  step 
aside,  when  the  deed  is  done ;  allowing  the  more  promi¬ 


nent  statesman  to  come  upon  the  stage  with  apparently 
clean  hands. 

The  politics  of  Spain  and  France  have  little  in  com¬ 
mon  ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  asserted  that,  for  a  long  time 
past,  Spain  has  revolved  in  an  orbit  of  her  own,  out  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  European  politics.  Her  movements 
were  generally  independent  of  those  of  the  Continent  at 
largo.  She  frequently  flamed  up  when  other  nations 
were  quiet  and  calm.  She  remained  inert  when  there 
was  an  almost  universal  struggle  for  freedom.  It  was 
partly  owing  to  this  want  of  political  parallelism  that 
the  notion  gained  currency  about  “  Africa  beginning 
west  of  the  Pyrenees.”  A  smart  dictum,  meant  as  a 
trenchant  witticism,  but  a  superflcial  remark  withal. 
Though  not  coinciding,  as  rega^stime,  with  the  risings 
of  neighbouring  nations,  the  Spanish  efforts  at  emanci¬ 
pation  from  tyranny,  political  and  clerical,  have  been 
the  outcome  of  the  same  spirit  which  permeates  Liberal 
Europe.  Nor  are  the  proofs,  unfortunately,  wanting 
that  neighbouring  France,  whilst  scarcely  ever  counte¬ 
nancing  Spanish  movements  for  freedom,  has  repeatedly 
injured  them,  either  by  direct  intervention  ;  or  by  giving 
moral  and  material  support  to  Legitimist  expeditions 
made  into  Spain  from  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees ;  or 
lastly,  by  setting  herself  a  bad  political  example.  It  is, 
at  any  rate,  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  the  overthrow  of 
M.  Thiers  was  soon  followed  by  a  Serranist  attempt  at 
reaction  in  Madrid  ;  and  that  the  establishment  of  Mac- 
Mahon's  semi-dictatorial  power  had  its  counterpart  in 
the  subsequent  overthrow  of  the  Parliamentary  power 
by  the  soldiers  of  Pavia.  Were  the  Marshal  at  Paris  to 
go  now  a  step  farther,  we  would  probably  soon  see  a 
corresponding  move  by  his  brother-Marshal  at  Madrid. 
In  the  same  way,  if  Serrano— =- either  personally,  or  by 
means  of  a  confederate — were  to  take  the  initiative  as 
regards  dynastic  restoration,  the  effect  of  any  success  of 
his  would  quickly  make  itself  felt  in  the  pclitics  of  France. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  still  entertain  greater  hope  for 
the  prospects  of  the  Spanish  nation  than  for  those  of 
French  Democracy — at  least,  in  the  more  immediate 
future.  In  both  countries  the  Republican  party  has 
injured  itself  deeply  by  its  internal  dissensions.  Spain, 
in  addition,  still  suffers  from  that  open,  running  sore,  a 
Carlist  war,  which  has  troubled  her  ever  and  anon  for 
forty  years  past.  But  then  it  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
her  democratic  development  that,  when  the  reign  of 
King  Araadeo  had  become  impossible,  the  very  Cortes 
that  had  been  elected  nnder  him  proclaimed  the 
Republic.  Again,  universal  suffrage  in  Spain  after¬ 
wards  returned  an  Assembly  which  in  its  over¬ 
whelming  majority  was  composed  of  Republicans, 
who  only  gave  a  chance  to  the  military  usurper  by 
their  fierce  internal  contentions.  Meanwhile  in  France, 
in  spite  of  her  glorious  revolutionary  traditions,  universal 
suffrage  produced  an  Assembly  whose  majority,  slight 
though  it  be,  is  composed  of  monarchical  and  clerical  re¬ 
actionists,  whilst  the  Republican  minority  has  some 
elements  in  its  ranks  which  would  turn  over  to  a  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy  as  soon  as  Count  Chambord  became 
tolerably  sane — which,  it  is  true,  is  a  very  wild  suppo¬ 
sition.  Furthermore,  Spain  is  different  in  this  from  her 
neighbour,  that  not  only  her  most  populous  cities  are 
Republican  in  sentiment,  but  that  the  same  feeling 
characterises  a  great  many  of  her  smaller  towns,  as  well 
as  the  peasant  communities  of  the  South. 

Armed  force  may  certainly  do  violence  to  a  nation’s 
sentiments,  and  keep  itself  in  power  for  many  a  year, 
especially  if  the  strife  of  parties  and^  party-sections  has 
produced  a  general  lassitude.  History  even  furnishes 
examples  of  such  violence  having  changed  the  political 
current  and  character  of  a  people  for  centuries  afterwards. 
Still,  such  as  modern  Spain  is,  we  cannot  think  that  her 
revolutions  of  1854,  1868,  and  1872,  which  mark  a 
steady  progress  of  reform  in  Church  and  State,  shall 
have  been  in  vain ;  and  though  Serrano  may  snatch  a 
victory  for  a  while  over  the  Republican  party,  wo  are 
convinced  that  his  success  would  be  far  more  short-lived 
than  a  similar  success  of  the  Marshal  who  has  screwed 
himself  as  an  iron  fixture  upon  the  neck  of  unfortunate 
France.  Karl  Blind. 
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NATAL  AND  NATIVE  RIGHTS. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  the  Cape  Colony  comes 
opportunely  to  revive  interest  in  a  question  which  has 
been  actively  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  present 
Session,  by  Mr  Edward  Jenkins,  but  which,  in  the  heat 
and  dust  of  ecclesiastical  battles,  has  been  forced  out  of 
sight.  Mr  Jenkins  had  demanded  from  the  Colonial 
Office  a  formal  defence  or  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  trial  of  the  **  insurgent  **  native  chief 
Laugalibalele,  and  the  suppression  of  the  **  rising  under 
martial  law.  His  inquiries  were  met,  when  they  were 
first  made  more  than  three  months  ago,  with  courtesy 
and  promises  of  satisfaction  in  due  time ;  but  weeks  and 
weeks  have  gone  by,  and  though  Lord  Carnarvon  must 
long  since  have  been  in  possession  of  all  that  the  local 
authorities  in  Natal  have  to  say  in  favour  of  the  line  of 
action  they  pursued,  no  attem^  has  been  made  to  prove 
to  the  public  mind  that  justice  was  done  by  the  Colonial 
Government  to  our  coloured  fellow-subjects  in  South¬ 
west  Africa.  If,  as  the  Natal  official  would  indignantly 
protest,  nothing  more  was  done  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  mainte- 
naiico  of  the  law,  it  is  only  fair  that  this  should  be 
distinctly  established.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be 
any  foundation  for  the  charges  of  injustice,  violence,  and 
cruelty  tliat  have  made  themselves  heard,  we  owe  it 
to  the  English  name  and  to  the  lofty  code  of  imperial 
duty  to  purge  ourselves  from  complicity  with  proceed¬ 
ings  too  nearly  resembling  those  that  have  gained  for 
Jamaica  a  painful  notoriety  in  our  colonial  annals.  We 
cannot  understand  Lord  Carnarvon’s  disinclination  to 
speak  out.  It  is  not  alleged  that  the  protest  against  the 
conduct  of  the  Natal  authorities  is  now  merely  the  voice 
of  petty  local  discontent  echoed  by  sentimental  philan¬ 
thropy  at  home.  The  matter  is  even  now  being  warmly 
debated  at  the  Cape,  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  we 
are  told  “  has  caused  much  excitement.”  Although  the 
Natal  Criminals  Bill,  which  has  raised  the  question, 
was  read  a  second  time  last  week  by  a  majority  of  41 
to  8,  opinion  is  much  divided.  Natal  has  requested  the 
Cape  Government  to  confine  Langalibalele,  on  Robben 
Island,  in  Table  Bay,  and  the  proposal  that  this  request 
should  bo  acceded  to  has  naturally  revived  the  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  the  chief  guilt  or  innocence  in  the  recent  dis¬ 
turbances.  “  A  strong  hope,”  says  the  Cape  Argus^  an 
influential  local  journal,  “  has  been  expressed  by  many 
people  that  the  trial  of  Langalibalele  may  be  inquired 
into,  as  the  proceedings  are  stated  not  to  have  been  of 
an  impartial  character.”  When  such  is  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  Cape  Colony,  where  the  conditions  of  the 
disputed  proceedings  are  well  understood,  Mr  Jenkins 
is  certainly  justified  in  calling  upon  the  Colonial  Office 
to  clear  the  matter  up  before  Parliament  separates  for 
the  autumn. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  recapitulate  briefly  some  of 
the  undisputed  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  draw  attention 
to  the  precise  character  of  the  allegations  which  Mr 
Jenkins  insists  should  be  investigated.  The  relation  of 
the  native  chiefs  and  tribes  within  the  territory  of  Natal 
to  the  Government  of  the  Colony  is  somewhat  peculiar. 
The  Queen’s  letters  patent,  as  well  as  the  statutes  of  the 
Colony,  expressly  reserve  •  and  retain  native  laws  and 
customs,  ”  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  repugnant  to  the 
general  principles  of  humanity  as  recognised  throughout 
the  civilised  world.”  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Natal 
is  constituted  ”  supreme  chief  ”  over  the  natives,  and  in 
the  last  resort  controls  the  administration  of  the  above- 
mentioned  body  of  tribal  jurisprudence  and  usages.  He 
is  ministerially  assisted  by  an  official  known  as  the 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  and  he  has  delegated  his 
authority,  under  native  law,  to  a  number  of  magistrates, 
subordinate  to  whom  stand  the  chiefs  managing  inde¬ 
pendently  their  own  tribes  according  to  traditional 
practice  in  each,  but  in  theory  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  supreme  chief  and  to  the  orders  of  the  magistrates, 
his  representatives.  Langalibalele  was  chief  of  the 


I  Hlubi  tribe  in  the  Zulu  country,  which  some  twenty-five 
i  years  ago,  in  company  with  another  tribe,  took  refuge 
I  within  the  territory  of  Natal.  The  refugees  were  settled 
I  by  the  Colonial  Government  in  a  mountainous  frontier 
district,  and  received  lands  there  on  the  understanding 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  guard  the  passes  against  tbo 
inroads  of  the  Bushmen.  It  is  alleged  that  Langa- 
{  libalele  showed  himself  a  turbulent  and  disaffected  sub- 
I  ject  of  the  Government,  but  no  positive  evidence  of  this 
I  spirit  has  been  adduced,  and,  at  all  events,  nothing  oc> 

I  ourred  on  which  the  Colonial  Government  felt  them¬ 
selves  bound  to  act  until  1873.  In  the  preceding  year 
the  authorities  experienced  a  difficulty  in  enforcing  tho 
law  requiring  a  magistrate’s  licence  for  the  possession  of 
firearms  by  natives,  and  the  stamping  and  registration  of 
such  weapons.  In  the  diamond  fields,  however,  which, 
about  this  time  became  populous,  no  restnetions  of  the 
kind  existed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  natives  in  Natal 
were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  in,  without  permission,  the 
arms  that  they  had  obtained  b^ond  the  frontier.  Tho 
native  tribes  were  accordingly  warned  that  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  in  violation  of  the  law.  This  warning,  it 
is  asserted,  Langalibalele  disregarded;  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  Pietermaritzburg  to  explain  his  conduct ;  he 
procrastinated,  and  sent  excuses  which,  it  was  alleged,., 
were  false,  and  further,  according  to  the  information 
received  by  the  Government)  bad  appealed  to  the  inde* 
pendent  Basuio  chiefs  inland  for  assistance  in  resisting 
the  dictation  of  the  colonial  authorities.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  when  some  six  months  had  elapsed  after  the 
first  summons,  sent  two  native  messengers  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  recusant  and  to  impress  upon  him 
the  immediate  and  imperative  necessity  of  appearing  at 
the  capital.  Langalibalele  is  stated  to  have  positively 
refused  to  obey  ;  and  the  messengers — if  we  may  believu 
their  own  testimony — were  stripped,  searched  for  wea¬ 
pons,  and  otherwise  insulted.  Upon  this  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  resolved  to  use  force.  Information 
was  received  that  Langalibalele  and  his  tribe  with 
their  cattle  were  endeavouring  to  escape  into  the  Basuio 
territory ;  a  military  force  despatched  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  intercepted  a  portion  of  (he  tribe  with  the  cattle 
on  their  way  into  Basuto-Iand.  The  fugitives  on  being 
summoned  to  surrender  fired  upon  the  troops,  and  five 
of  the  Queen’s  subjects  were  killed.  Langalibalele  him¬ 
self  was  not  with  this  party ;  but  he  in  the  meantime 
took  refuge  in  Basuto-land,  whither  they  were  pursued 
by  another  body  of  colonial  troops,  and  were  surrendered 
by  the  chief  who  bad  given  them  shelter.  Such  in 
bnef  is  the  statement  of  facts  on  which  the  Natal- 
Go  vemment  founded  their  prosecution  of  Langalibalele. 
The  chief  was  put  upon  his  trial  before  a  Court  of  Inquiry, 
summoned  for  this  special  purpose  by  Lieut.- Governor 
Sir  Benjamin  Pine,  upon  six  charges — general  insubor¬ 
dination,  illegal  possession  of  firearms,  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  district  magistrate,  defiance  and  evasion 
of  the  orders  of  the  supreme  chief,  treason  and  rebellion, 
evidenced  by  an  attempt  at  flight  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Government  and  by  armed  resistance,  and  finally 
treasonable  communication  with  the  Basutos.  Upon  tho 
first  five  of  these  charges  Langalibalele  was  found  guilty, 
but  the  last  was  set  aside  as  being  difficult  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  probably  incapable  of  proof.  According  to 
native  law,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  insisted,  Langali¬ 
balele  might  summarily  have  been  put  to  death  ;  but  the 
excuses  which  he  tendered  were  in  part  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  Sir  B.  Pine,  with  the  assent  of  the  Court, . 
sentenced  the  prisoner  to  banishment  and  transportation 
for  life.  As  the  chief  had  already  suffered  deposition 
from  his  office  and  confiscation  of  his  property,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  the  amount  of  mercy  shown  was  not,  at 
any  rate,  excessive. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  side,  but  a  small  section  of  a 
very  complicated  and  painful  story.  The  proceedioga- 
before  Sir  Benjamin  Pine’s  Court  of  Inquiry  are  natu¬ 
rally  coherent  and  impressive,  while  the  defence  of  the 
prisoner  consisted  of  partial  or  irrelevant  excuses,  and  of 
ineffectual,  because  unsupported,  attacks  upon  the  veracity 
of  the  native  witnesses  against  him.  The  nnsatisfaetery 
character  of  the  investigation  in  this  respect  will  appear 
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"wlien  we  remember  that  the  Coart  did^  not  allow  the 
prisoner  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence.  It 
seems  Sir  Benjamin  Pine  had  insisted  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  conducted  subject  to  the  regulations  of  a  court- 
martial,  and  the  barrister  who  had  been  chosen  to  defend 
Langalibalele  refused,  under  these  conditions,  to  under¬ 
take  a  duty  which  he  could  not  properly  perform;  the 
services  of  other  advocates  were,  it  seems,  excluded  on 
the  ground  that  from  their  political  prepossessions  they 
might  inflame  the  native  mind  by  violent  harangues. 
Whatever  the  reason  for  the  restriction,  the  prisoner  was 
deprived  of  such  help  as  he  might  have  obtained 
from  the  skilful  cross-examination  of  adverse  wit¬ 
nesses,  who  must  be  said  at  any  rate  to  be  open 
to  suspicion ;  and,  consequently,  the  investigation 
cannot  be  held  to  have  resulted  in  that  complete 
exposure  of  the  truth  which  was  to  be  desired.  Langa- 
libalelo  may  have  been  as  guilty  as  the  Court  decided 
that  he  was,  or  he  may  have  been  able  to  show  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  extenuating  circumstances  that  would 
have  reduced  his  technical  culpability  to  a  minimum  of 
moral  guilt.  He  and  his  tribe  may  not  have  been  in 
reality  worse  offenders  than  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe, 
and  it  remains  to  bo  established — as  wo  hope  the 
Colonial  Office  will  be  able  to  do — that  these  unfortunate 
Zulus  were  not  treated  with  a  ferocious  rigour  of  repres¬ 
sion  more  disgraceful  to  modern  civilised  government 
than  the  famous  episode  in  Scottish  history  was  to  the 
memory  of  William  the  Third.  The  resistance  which 
was  ottered,  not  by  Langalibalele  personally,  but  by 
some  of  his  head  men  and  a  portion  of  his  tribe,  to  the 
armed  force  despatched  by  Sir  B.  Pine,  of  coarse  justi¬ 
fied  immediate  severities;  but  we  trust  the  Government 
of  Natal  may  be  able  to  show  that  such  severities 
were  not  pVolonged  beyond  the  period  of  actual 
resistance.  There  is  unfortunately  too  much  ground 
for  fearing  that  the  blood-frenzy  took  possession, 
after  this  conflict,  both  of  the  armed  colonists  and  of  the 
“  friendly  natives  ”  serving  with  them  ;  and  the  evidence 
of  this  consists  chiefly  of  tlie  admissions  or  boastings  of 
men  who  themselves' participated  in  these  scenes.  What 
is  less  disputable  is  that  the  property,  the  cattle  of  the 
offending  tribe,  which  constituted  in  fact  their  sole  means 
of  subsistence,  was  taken  as  booty  by  the  troops,  and 
that  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  the  women  and  | 
ohildren  who  were  thus  left  destitute,  and  whose  natural 
protectors  had  been  slain  or  hunted  out  of  the  colony, 
were  seized  and  distributed  among  loyal  tribes  upon 
terms  of  apprenticeship  which  are  alleged  to  be  merely  a  j 
disguised  form  of  slavery.  We  do  not  think  it  is  possi-  ! 
ble  to  defend  such  practices  as  these  in  their  length  and  j 
breadth,  and  wo  are  sure  opinion  in  this  country  will  not 
consider  that  they  are  justified,  even  by  the  violent  re- 
eistnnce  of  a  native  tribe  to  lawful  authority,  resulting 
unfortunately  in  loss  of  life  upon  the  side  of  order.  The  j 
case  is  clearly  one  in  which  the  Colonial  Office  requires 
to  be  reinloroed  by  the  active  strength  of  English 
opinion ;  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  if  he  is  solicitous  for  his 
own  credit,  will  not  delay  the  explanation  that  Mr 
Jenkins  has  so  long  been  demanding. 


REFORM  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

Once  more  the  Inns  of  Court  have  put  off*  the  evil  day. 
•Mighty  are  ihe  powers  of  delay,  if  dexterously  used;  and 
by  theirfavourite  weapons,  these  menaced  institutions  have 
again  toiled  their  would-be  reformers.  Lord  Selborne’s 
Bills  are,  we  greatly  fear,  still-born.  Though  one  of 
them  lias  been  read  a  second  time,  it  was  probably  saved 
from  destruction  only  on  the  undei'standing  that  much 
of  the  substance  of  it  would  bo  abandoned,  and  that  the 
suggestions  of  tlie  Lord  Chancellor  would  be  adopted. 
During  this  Session  there  will  be  no  legislation  on  the 
subject,  and  the  opinion  expressed  by  Lord  Cairns  is 
tantamount  to  security  against  all  drastic  reforms  in  his 
time  of  power.  A  long  respite  has  been  granted  to  these 
institutions.  The  Benchers  may  say  to  themselves  that 
threatened  men  live  long,  and  may  congratulate  themselves 
on  having  once  more  foiled  meddlesome,  prying  ipDOva* 


tors.  The  milk-white  lamb  and  the  winged  horse  of 
the  Temples  may  feed  in  peace.  Their  day  has  not 
come. 

Lord  Selborne’s  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  Law  { 
School  has  not  yet  been  submitted,  and  on  the  minute  I 

details  of  it  we  shall  not  speculate.  But  the  companion  1 

scheme  for  the  future  government  of  the  Inns  of  Court  f’ 
is  before  the  world  and  invites  criticism.  It  converts  J 
each  of  the  four  Inns — now  mere  voluntary  Societies—  f 
into  a  body  corporate,  governed  by  a  treasurer  and  the 
masters  of  the  Bench.  It  gives  Lincoln’s  Inn  fifty 
masters,  and  to  the  others  it  assigns  forty  apiece.  In 
future  the  elections  of  the  Benchers  are  not  to  be 
determined  by  co-optatio  or  the  principle  of  self-election, 
but  by  the  votes  of  all  practising  barristers  of  five  years  i 
standing ;  and  for  the  post  of  Bencher  will  bo  eligible  any  J| 
barrister  of  seven  years  standing.  We  may  state  that  % 
temporarily  the  *  Law  List’  will  be  taken  to  indicate  who 
are  practising  bairisters  ;  but  ultimately  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  treasurers  to  make  up  lists  of  the  practising  v 
members  of  their  Inns.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  | 

provides  that  the  present  rules  of  these  Societies  relative  1 

to  admission  and  discipline  shall  be  revised  and  re-  m 
ducod  to  writing ;  and  another  provides  machinery  1 
for  the  fair  and  regular  trial  of  barristers  >vho  are  1 

accused  of  having  infringed  the  rules  or  etiquette  of  these  % 

societies,  and  who  are  threatened  with  the  penalty  of  | 
disbarring  or  suspension.  The  important  penultimate 
clause  declares  that,  subject  to  various  charges,  and  the  4 
current  expenses  connected  with  their  property,  the 
revenue  of  the  Inns  of  Court  shall  go  to  the  purposes 
of  legal  education.  Now,  faults  there  may  be,  and,  wo  i 
submit,  actually  are  in  tins  scheme.  But  the  object  is 
unimpeachable.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  questioned,  by  | 
any  who  are  not  Benchers  in  esse  or  posse^  that  some  | 
such  scheme  was  required,  and  that  Lord  SeU>orae  f 
has  cut  at  the  root  of  not  a  few  ancient  abuses.  Barely  j 
creditable  and  entirely  anomalous  is  the  constitution  of  | 
these  Inns,  and  it  was  high  time  to  interfere  with  i 
bodies  which  revel  in  quaint  and  undefined  powers.  1 
They  have  a  right  to  exclude  whomsoever  they  please  1. 

from  their  privileges.  They  are  thus  able  to  shut  out  f 

of  the  practice  of  the  law  anybody  whom  they  single  I 

out  for  hostility  ;  and  this  strange  power,  which  even  | 

their  visitors  cannot  meddle  with,  they  would  retain  £ 

under  Lord  Selborne’s  scheme.  In  the  government  of  J 

the  Inns  the  junior  bairisiers  have  now  no  say  or  voice.  4 
The  Benchers  fill  up  any  vacancy  in  their  ranks;  and  f 

though,  as  a  rule,  Q  C.s  are  raised  to  the  dignity  of  .1 

the  Bench,  the  Inns  long  ago  proved,  by  their  suo-  f 

cessfnl  resistance  to  the  claims  of  Mr  Hayward,  that  '3 
they  had  full  discretion  to  act  as  they  pleased.  We  | 
must  mention  that  there  is  no  trammel  or  hindrance  on  | 
the  expenditure  of  the  large  revenues  of  certain  of  *1 
them.  Unlike  most  other  societies,  which  are  bound  to  | 
administer  their  revenues  for  prescribed  purposes,  at  least  | 
two  of  the  Inns  of  Court  have  carte  blanche  to  do  as  they  I 
like.  The  Commissioners  of  1854,  who  believed  that  I 
they  could  saddle  both  the  Temples  with  a  public  trust  ^ 
and  liability  to  perform  it,  were  unable  to  make  out  any 
corresponding  obligation  on  the  part  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  i 
and  Gray’s  Inn.  »So  far  as  their  legal  obligations  are  | 
concerned,  they  might  eschew  all  connection  with  legal  | 
education ;  they  might  use  the  revenues  from  their  f 
estates  for  culinary  purposes,  following  the  fashion  of  i 
the  Inns  of  Chancery ;  and  for  anything  that  appears  | 
to  the  contrary,  much  the  same  course  might  bo  taken  | 

I  after  Lord  Selborne’s  scheme  was  adopted.  The  “dis-  I 
cretion  ”  of  the  Benchers  would  remain.  For  education  | 
no  specific  sum  or  allowance  would  be  set  apart.  It  | 
would  receive  only  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  | 
j  Benchers  table.  Lord  Cairns  has  suggested  another  \ 
j  course,  which  is  still  more  tender  to  vested  interests,  \ 
j  and  which  has  the  merit-,  if  merit  it  be,  of  resembling  ^ 
j  the  course  taken  with  respect  to  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  | 

I  and  Cambridge.  ^Ihey  were  permitted  to  reform  them*  i 
selves,  and  the  Inns,  which  are  in  much  the  same  * 
condition  as  these  Colleges  were  fifty  years  ago,  should,  f 
he  thinks,  get  the  same  opportunity.  If  the  statutes  f 
which  they  framed  were  not  approved  by  th©  Queen  in  p 
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Council,  then  a  Royal  Commission  would  frame  statutes 
for  them,  and  take  care  that  the  discipline  of  the 
bar  and  legal  education  were  properly  provided.  Of 
course,*  this  suggestion  opens  up  a  prospect  of  hope¬ 
less  delay.  It  banishes  to  a  remote  and  shadowy  future 
all  hope  of  reforms.  And  what  are  we  promised  ? 
Nothing  assured.  The  Commissioners  may  sweep  clean  ; 
but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  they  may  use  a  cambric 
napkin  where  a  besom  would  be  appropriate.  And 
what  assurance  have  wo  that  the  Queen  in  Council,  in 
other  words,  the  Government  of  the  day,  will  execute 
the  necessary  or  expedient  reforms  with  firm,  unrelent¬ 
ing  hand  ? 

The  second  Bill,  not  yet  introduced,  deals  with  the 
imperfections  of  the  existing  system  of  legal  education. 
Nobody  is  proud  of  it,  or  extols  it.  The  friends  of  it 
refer  to  it  somewhat  apologetically ;  and,  in  fact,  at  the 
meeting  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple  Lord 
SeU)orne  conclusively  demonstrated  the  grave  short¬ 
comings  of  the  educational  appliances  furnished  by  the 
Inns.  Only  two  gentlemen  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  given  to  outsiders  of  attending  the  lectures 
and  classes ;  and  we  must  own  that  the  public  appear  to 
have  shown  their  good  sense  in  holding  aloof  from  an 
institution  which  heaped  on  the  devoted  shoulders  of 
one  unfortunate  Professor  the  subjects  of  jurispru¬ 
dence,  civil  law,  international  law  (public  and  pri¬ 
vate),  constitutional  history,  and  legal  history.  That 
there  must  be  a  Law  School  of  some  sort  different 
from  what  exists  there,  is  generally  admitted,  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Selborne, 
and  Lord  Hatherley  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it 
should  be  comprehensive  enough  to  include  both 
barristers  and  solicitors.  But  at  this  point  unanimity 
ends.  In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  structure,  authorities 
clash  and  collide.  Lord  Cairns  would  not  create  a  teach¬ 
ing  Law  School.  He  would  have  the  institution  a  mere 
examining  body,  authorised  to  grant  degrees.  Why  this 
should  be,  he  did  not  tell  the  House  of  Peers,  but  he  told 
the  Commissioners  of  1864*,  before  whom  he,  then  an 
eminent  junior  with  hosts  of  pupils,  gave  evidence.  A 
young  lawyer  has  no  time  for  examinations — certainly 
none  for  attendance  at  classes.  They  tear  him  away 
from  practical  work.  Your  future  Lord  Chancellor  is 
made  not  by  cramming  bookwork,  but  by  giving  him  the 
run  of  chambers  where  plenty  of  “  papers  ”  are  to  be  seen. 
And,  no  doubt,  that  is  the  process  of  manufacture.  Thus 
were  made  our  Cairnses,  our  Truros,  our  Kenyons.  But 
the  manufacture  of  successful  barristers  with  large 
practices  is  not,  we  submit,  the  goal  of  a  Law  School.  That 
product  is  scarcely  worthy  the  attention  of  Parliament. 
It  will  see  to  itself.  The  promoters  of  a  Law  School,  as  we 
understand  them,  desire  to  impart  to  all  practitioners  a 
liberal  knowledge  of  law  in  other  than  its  bread-and- 
butter  aspects.  They  hope,  perhaps,  to  make  again  law 
what  it  once  was,  an  ingredient  in  the  education  of  every 
accomplished  English  gentleman;  and  is  this  to  be  at¬ 
tained  without  a  teaching  university  ?  Lord  Selborne 
says  “  no  and  so  his  Law  School  would  provide  instruc¬ 
tion  as  well  as  conduct  examinations  and  dispense 
degrees.  This  seems  the  larger,  the  more  comprehensive, 
and  the  truly  wiser  idea.  He  rises  somewhat  above  the 
narrow,  professional  view  of  his  friend.  But  with  de¬ 
ference  we  venture  to  suggest  that  neither  of  the  schemes 
quite  mounts  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Both  re¬ 
forms  must  appear  a  little  defective,  maimed  and  baiting, 
to  those  persons  who  see  in  the  Inns  of  Courts  institu¬ 
tions  whose  sole  raison  d'etre  is  the  aid  which  they  may 
give  to  legal  education.  These  heavy-handed,  sacri¬ 
legious  innovators  will  in  the  long  run  be  content  with 
no  scheme  which  allows  any  portion  of  the  revenue  to 
go  to  objects  other  than  educational.  They  know  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  once  goodly,  have 
been  lost  for  ever  to  all  public  purposes.  They  would  not 
see  the  same  calamity  befall  any  portion  of  the  funds  of 
these  venerable  bodies ;  and  they  cannot  be  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  projects  of  reform  which  leave  to  the  Inns  a 
good  deal  of  that  fatal  “discretion  “  which  has  wasted 
these  funds  in  the  past,  and  may  do  so  in  the  future. 

R.  B. 


THE  LORDS  ON  ADVOWSONS. 


“  As  by  the  purchase  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,’’  sayv 
Matthew  Bacon,  “  worthy  and  learned  men  may  1^  kepi  * 
out  of  the  Church,  and  a  doorway,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  religion  and  prejudice  of  morality,  be  opened  to  per-  * 
sons  by  no  means  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  • 
the  sacred  function,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
society  that  it  be  prevented.”  It  would  now,  however, 
seem  that  worthy  and  learned  men  are  no  longer  to  bo 
taken  under  the  special  protection  of  the  law,  but  that 
the  interests  of  the  people  are  to  bo  regarded  rather 
than  the  possible  deserts  of  the  clergy.  The  grounds 
upon  which  the  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  inquire  into  the  laws  relating  to 
patronage,  simony,  and  exchange  of  benefices  in  the* 
Church  of  England  have  framed  their  report  are  moro 
in  accordance  with  popular  notions  than  with  the 
theories  of  ecclesiastical  privileges  which  prevailed  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  old  days,  when  tho 
Church  of  England  was  a  Church,  the  parson  cared 
little  for  the  feelings  of  his  flock.  When  Church  and 
State  was  not  a  name  but  a  reality,  it  would  have  been' 
presumptuous  for  the  parishioners  to  have  interfered 
between  the  parson  and  his  presentee.  Advowsons  wero* 
only  known  to  the  law  as  a  species  of  property  ;  and  tho 
Legislature,  when  it  found  it  jieccssary  to  deal  with  tho 
question  of  simony,  looked  less  to  parochial  opinion  than 
to  the  supposed  advantage  of  the  priesthood. 

But  in  those  days  no  Mr  Disraeli  had  arisen  to  con¬ 
fiscate  advowsons  over  tho  border  at  the  rate  of  a  year’s 
purchase,  and  the  Establishment  did  not  require  tho 
friendly  tinkering  of  a  Conservative  administration  to 
save  it  from  the  consequences  of  decay.  Things  aro 
changed  now ;  and  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  are  of 
opinion  that  all  legislation  affecting  Church  patronago 
should  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  such  patronage 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for  tho 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  parishioners,  and  that  whatever 
rights  of  property  originally  attached,  or  in  process  of 
time  have  attach^,  to  patronage,  must  always  be  re¬ 
garded  with  reference  to  the  application  of  this  principle. 
And  they  actually  proceed  to  recommend  that  all  exer-* 
cise  of  the  rights  of  patronage  without  due  regard  to  tho 
interests  of  parishioners  should,  so  far  as  possible,  bo 
restrained  by  law. 

Now  this  is  very  proper,  and  is  simply  one  of  those 
inevitable  steps  towards  disestablishment  which  tho 
Church  and  the  State  are  taking.  But  the  principle  thuo 
enunciated,  if  pushed  to  its  consequences,  would  lead  to 
much  that  the  House  of  Lords  could  scarcely  con  template 
without  a  shudder.  In  the  first  place,  due  regard  to  tho 
interests  of  parishioners,  as  laid  down  by  the  present 
Ministry  in  the  debates  upon  the  Scotch  Patronage  Bill, 
means  the  absolute  transfer  of  spiritual  patronage  from 
patrons  to  the  congregation  whose  spiritual  cure  is  the 
primary  object  of  that  patronage.  In  the  second  place, 
duly  to  regard  those  interests  would  be  to  disregard 
entirely  the  rights  of  property  attaching  to  patronage. 
In  other  words,  the  doctrines  of  the  report,  if  logically 
carried  out,  would  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  Church  and 
State  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  tho  confis¬ 
cation  of  incorporeal  property  of  large  value.  Of  course 
these  doctrines  are  not  logically  pursued ;  in  fact,  they 
are  practically  ignored  in  the  recommendations  which 
follow.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  peers  and 
prelates  who  formed  the  Select  Committee  should  recom¬ 
mend  either  disestablishment  or  confiscation  ;  aiid  he  is 
a  bold  man  who  would  look  for  common  sense  or  logie 
from  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Committee  seem  more 
concerned  lest  the  descendants  of  Simon  Magus  should 
indulge  their  evil  propensities  in  secret,  than  that  the 
law  of  advowsons  should  be  substantially  altered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  in  the  widest  sense 
of  tho  word.  The  attention  of  tho  Committee  has 
been  called  to  a  mode  in  which  these  naughty 
parsons  try  to  evade  the  statute  of  Anne,  which 
forbids  a  clergyman  to  procure  preferment  for  himself 
by  purchasing  the  next  presentation.  It  appears  that 
certain  cunning  clergymen  are  in  the  habit  ^  buying. 
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of  the  next  presentation,  the  advowson  of  a  memories  of  those  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  listen  to 
living,  in  order  to  present  themselves  on  the  next  vacancy,  the  flow  of  his  silver  speech.  The  apple  of  the  eye  of  big 
So  far  they  contravene  neither  the  law  of  England  nor,  friends,  ho  was  a  man  whom  his  very  enemies  regarded 
it  wonld  appear,  the  law  of  God.  Bat,  having  so  pre-  with  looks  half  fond.  The  graces  of  fabled  chivalry  and 
seated  tliemselves,  they  resell  the  advowson,  allowing  genius  and  long-surviving  youth  bung  about  him.  The  f 
the  purchaser  interest  ob  his  purchase  money  until  the  shafts  of  eloqnence  were  in  his  hands;  and  he  was  indeed 
next  vacancy.  Of  course  this  is  an  evasion  of  the  sta«  fashioned  as  one  to  win  favour  wherever  he  cared  to  pick 
inte,  and  amounts  praoiioally  io  what  is  called  the  ofience  it  up.  Lord  Malmesbniy  did  not  overrate  the  man  when 
of  simony.  This  the  Committee  propose  to  pat  an  end  he  enlogised  rapturously  the  sweetness  and  winning 
io;  and,  if  simony  is  really  wicked,  by  ail  means  let  us  grace  of  his  leader.  Perhaps  no  such  embodiment  of 
cut  ofl*  the  opportnnities  of  simoniaoally-minded  persons,  the  popular  idea  of  aristocratic  grace  and  nobility  has 
This,  and  a  scheme  of  registration  of  sales  of  advowsons  been  seen  in  onr  times.  Even  in  his  old  age  he  realised 
and  next  presentations,  which,  if  it  does  not  sncceed  to  all  who  saw  or  listened  to  him  not  a  little  of  what  one 
better  than  tlie  land  registry  schemes  of  the  present  has  read  of  Sidney  or  Bayard. 

re^u,  and  of  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  II.,  will  be  But  when  we  are  asked  to  own  him  as  a  statesman,  we 
reaU/  inoperative,  form  the  practical  part  of  the  report,  must  part  company  with  the  panegyrist.  What  has  this 
Every  other  reform  in  the  law  of  patronage  which  memorable  man  left  that  is  memorable  or  durable?. 
Church  reformers  have  urged  is  either  dismissed  as  im-  His  name  calls  up  no  measure,  the  seed-bed  of  good 
possible,  or  loft  unnoticed.  The  sale  of  advowsons  deeds.  His  is  at  best  the  fame  of  a  great  actor  or 

-goncralty,  which  many  persons  regard  as  a  scandal  to  orator,  brilliant  bat  evanescent;  and  it  is  a  little 

I  religion,  is  not  condemned.  On  the  contrary,  the  Com-  to  our  surprise  that  Mr  Disraeli,  in  his  most  epigram- 
mittee  think  its  abolition  wonld  \>q  highly  undesirable,  matic  way,  declares  “  he  educated  Ireland,  emancipated 
The  duty  of  presentation  (for  the  right  would  cease  to  slavess  and  reformed  Parliament.*’  No  doubt  he  was 
be  boncficial)  might  devolve' upon  a  pauper;  a  case  which  instrumental  in  passing  a  valuable  measure  of  Irish  J 
the  Committee  consider  very  shocking  to  contemplate,  education.  But  we  all  know  that  that  measure  has  " 
From  the  ooutaminafcion  of  poverty  we  trust  right  proved  defective,  and  that  Lord  Derby  and  his  friends 
reverend  prclaios  may  be  long  spared.  It  is  evident  have  resisted  strenuonsly  the  introd action  of  its  principle 
that  advowsons  may  full  into  the  hands  of  aristocratic  into  England.  As  to  slaveiy,  history  says  that  Lord 
swindlers  or  turf  blacklegs  of  high  rank  ;  but  so  long  as  Grey  was  the  real  author  of  emancipation  ;  and  some 
these  spiritual  patrons  have  the  wherewithal  to  wear  a  of  ns  are  not  so  forgetful  of  events  as  to  have  lost  record 

shiny  hat,  the  Committee  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  of  the  fact  that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1868  was  ultimately 

recommend  any  change  in  the  law  regarding  their  pro-  very  dissimilar  from  the  original  shape,  and  from  any 
perty.  But  the  Committee  are  quite  right  in  pointing  scheme  of  reform  which  Lord  Derby  had  ever  broached, 
out  the  dangers  which  might  ensue  if  poor  men  became  If  he  did  give  Ireland  a  system  of  nnsectarian  education, 
possessed  of  advowsons  of  which  they  could  not  divest  and  was  instrumental  in  effecting  large  reforms  in  the 
themselves.  There  would  be  some  little  inconsistency  franchise,  he  did  so  at  the  expense  of  consistency; 
in  an  aged  pauper  in  the  Marylebone  workhouse  pre-  and  the  achievements  to  which  his  friends  now  point 
■enting  the  chaplain  of  that  Institution  with  a  rectory  as  his  credentials  for  lasting  fame  are  excrescences 
'down  in  the  North  worth  aicouple  of  thousands  a-year.  rather  than  natural  fruit—— the  forays  of  a  disonrsive 
If  the  Committee  had  done  no  more  than  call  the  atten-  and  undisciplined  mind  into  the  domains  of  an 
tlon  of  the  nation  to  this  rook  ahead  in  the  progress  of  enemy.  On  the  pedestal  of  his  statne  have  been 
Chttrch  reform,  they  wonld  deserve  the  thanks — let  us  graven  bas-reliefs  glorifying  his  works.  There  are  the 
;Bay  the  respectl^ul  thanks — of  their  countrymen.  Some  slaves  whom  he  freed,  and  the  hungry  whom  he  fed.  So 
captious  persons  may  insinuate  that  they  have  done  no  be  it ;  friends  most  have  their  way,  and  indite  their  grie^ 
more  than  this.  But  we  have  already  shown  that  the  foolish  or  false  though  it  may  be.  But  if  history  bad  a  hand 
Committee  have  laid  down  a  broad  and  fertile  principle,  in  carving  the  tale  of  his  deeds  how  different  it  would 
.which  is  not  without  its  value.  At  some  future  time  we  be  !  For  there  would  be  the  story  of  resistance,  perse- 
may  hear  more  of  this.  But,  at  present,  the  Church  is  vering,  protracted,  versatile,  to  all  demands  for  cheap 
too  sacred  a  subject  to  bo  treated  logically,  and  we  cannot  bread.  There  would  be  the  story  of  opposition,  bitter 
expect  bishops  and  ex-ohancellors  to  think  as  common  and  often  unscrupulous,  to  free  trade,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
oien,  Benjamin  Bright.  every  movement  which  the  good  sense  of  later  ages  bos 

_  approved.  There  would  be  record,  too,  of  class  pride, 

of  hauteur  towards  all  opponents,  and  of  contidence  and 
DERBY  AND  COBDEN.  dogmatism  ill-fortified  with  solid  or  accurate  informa- 

TTwo  statesmen  who  in  life  were  united  by  no  tie,  and  tion.  His  political  history,  plainly  told  and  stript  of 
•who  stood  poles  asunder,  were  casually  brought  together  the  glamour  which  his  talents  and  personal  graces 
a  few  days  ago.  Both  were  being  honoured  almost  threw  over  it,  would  resemble  in  many  respects  that 
fiimnltaneouBly  ;  and  some  of  those  who  listened  to  the  im-  of  his  ancestor  who  unceremoniously  hanged  the  man 
passioned  and  immoderate  eulogy  of  Lord  Derby,  perhaps  who  surrendered  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  Common- 
in  the  evening  dined  over  the  memory  of  Cobden.  This  wealth.  ‘*A  flimsy  rhetorician”  we  cannot  call  him 
‘  circumstance  may  have  brought  together  the  patrician  as  he  once  called  O’Connell,  his  rival  and  foe ;  bat 
.  and  the  plebeian,  the  rhetorioian  and  the  man  of  homely  there  was  about  his  political  achievements  a  smack  of 
aense  and  straightforward  speech.  Bat  come  together  that  blarney  which  is  the  secret  of  transient  success, 
these  names  will  not  again.  For  ever  they  will  stand  and  which  in  a  coarser  form  characterised  the  charlatan 
apart  as  the  symbols  of  characters  incomprehensible  to  of  Repeal.  Statesman  or  even  groat  party  leader  he 
'each  other  ;  of  natnres  distant  as  East  from  West,  was  not.  He  pursued  politics  as  a  Rupert  or  Murat  pur- 
Aliens  to  each  other,  and  with  mntaal  and  ill-concealed  sued  war,  and  his  repute  hereafter  will  be  similar, 
dislike,  they  had  no  points  of  friendly  contact.  You  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  memory  of  Cobden  will  long 
may  not  compare  their  merits  or  faults,  their  talents  or  ontlive  the  fame  of  this  splendid  noble.  A  poor  and 
their  achievements.  Yon  may  not  measure  them  by  the  sorry  judge  of  merit  posterity  will  be  if  she  passes  over 
same  standards.  They  do*not  think  the  same  thoughts  the  Sussex  squire  to  extol  the  greatest  or  moat  brilliant 
or  sp^k  the  same  tongne  ;  and  very  comprehensive,  of  the  Stanleys.  But  it  may  be  a  question  whether  his 
catholic,  tolerant,  if  not  inconsequential,  must  be  the  name  will  be  preserved  by  the  aid  of  the  Cobden  Clnb. 
mind  which,  looking  at  the  careera  of  both,  can  say  We  are  sorely  afraid  that  that  institution,  though  young 
All  is  good.’*  in  years,  is  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  Its  object  has 

"We  do  not  expect  the  whole  troth  to  be  yet  told  about  apparently  been  accomplished,  and  its  coarse  seems  to 
liord  Derby;  and  when  it  is  told,  it  will  not  proceed  be  well-nigh  run.  It  is  wealthy,  no  doubt;  its  cuisine  iB 
from  the  lips  of  his  colleagues  and  his  friends.  The  admirable ;  its  publications  are  pronounced  respectable ; 
spell  of  bis  stately  presence  is  still  upon  ns  all,  and  the  oratory  is  a  trifle  better  than  circulates  at  agricnltnral 
ifc  lies  heavy  over  them.  His  eloquence  lives  in  the  dinners,  and  is  almost  equal  to  what  flows  at  civic  feasts, 
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Usnally  some  clever  or  interesting  stranger  is  cangbt, 
and  his  presence  together,  with  that  of  a  few  ornamental 
noblemen,  has  softened  the  appearance  of  failure  which 
has  hung  about  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Club.  It 
is  bestowing  but  just  and  moderate  praise  to  say  of  its 
promoters  that,  having  chosen  a  way  of  honouring 
Cobden  least  in  harmony  with  his  tastes,  they  have  yet 
managed  to  preserve  the  institution  from  utter  ruin.  By 
dint  of  good  cookery,  and  more  or  less  indifferent  pam¬ 
phlets  they  may  keep  alive  the  Club  for  some  years.  A 
century  hence  they  may  even  drag  out  a  sort  of  semi¬ 
inanimate  existence,  such  as  the  Fox  Club  has  preserved. 
Bnt  if  they  hope  to  be  useful  in  the  land  they  must,  we 
take  it,  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  The  name  of  Cobden  is 
still  a  power,  and  the  world  will  willingly  give  his 
admirers  one  more  chance  to  make  of  the  institution 
something  useful,  creditable,  and  very  different  from 
what  it  is.  We  do  not  bid  the  promoters  of  it  eschew 
the  Ship,  and  commemorate  the  great  Free-trader  by 
purely  intellectual  means ;  that  would  be  a  hard 
saying,  and  it  would  be  reproving  only  the  least  of 
the  faults  of  the  Society.  Neither  do  we  say  that  suicide 
is,  in  the  circumstances,  the  earliest  duty  and  first  law 
of  Nature.  That  also  is  a  little  too  harsh ;  and  without 
exactly  arguing,  as  some  friends  of  the  institution 
have  rashly  done,  that  one  occasion  for  a  dinner  is  as 
good  as  another,  so  be  it  the  dinner  is  unimpeachable  in 
quality,  we  would  intimate  our  regret  to  see  any  Green¬ 
wich  amusements,  least  of  all  the  Cobden  Club,  put  an 
end  to.  Only,  of  course,  the  promoters  do  not  desire  to 
prey  upon  the  memory  of  Cobden.  Their  admiration  is 
sincere,  and  they  would  not  like  to  expose  their  hero  to 
annual  ridicule.  They  must  be  well  aware  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  their  solid  achievements  bears  to  their  feast¬ 
ing  is  too  much  like  the  proportion  of  bread  to  sack  in 
FalstaflT s  tavern  bills.  When  we  look  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Club,  and  see  the  apportionment  of  the  handsome, 
goodly  revenue,  we  are  inclined  to  remember  the  tale 
told  of  Leigh  Hunt  when  young.  Entrusted  with  a  few 
shillings,  and  directed  to  expend  them  wisely,  he  forgot 
himself,  and  squandered  the  sum  in  riotous  living  at  the 
pastrycook’s.  But  some  residuum  of  virtue  there  was. 
Conscience  awoke,  and  one  penny  being  left,  that  coin 
was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  a  respectable,  virtuous 
shoe-string.  Well,  the  Cobden  Club  has  done  much  as  this 
juvenile  did — its  pamphlets  are  its  shoe-string.  But  let 
us  remind  the  Club  that  the  hero  of  our  story  reformed  ; 
and  so  must  the  Club,  if  it  would  lead  a  useful  life.  It 
must  cease  to  bo  known  as  an  exalted  form  of  Goose 
Club.  It  must  be  more  associated  with  solid  work  than 
discursive,  random  speeches.  Let  it  transform  itself  into 
a  Society  for  continuing  the  advocacy  of  Free  Trade 
principles  at  home,  but  more  especially  abroad,  and  let 
it  forbear  dining  until  it  has  achieved  some  victory  worth 
dining  over  and  talking  about.  Its  days  will  then  be 
longer  in  the  land  than  they  now  seem  likely  to  be. 


A  GAME-LAW  TRIMMER. 

We  pointed  out  two  weeks  ago  how  powerfully  Mr  Shaw 
Lefevre  has  stated  the  case  for  the  prosecution  against 
the  Game  Laws.  To-day  we  shall  consider  the  proposal 
with  which  he  concludes  his  pamphlet — a  proposal  as 
much  ill  accordance  with  his  premisses  as  if  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  after  his  charge  to  the  jury  in  the  Tich- 
borne  case,  had  sentenced  the  defendant  to  only  six  days* 
imprisonment.  This  proposal  is  in  some  respects  an 
improvement  on  Mr  Barclay’s  Bill.  If  it  were  to  become 
law  the  Poaching  Prevention  Act  would  be  abolished, 
the  police  would  be  prohibited  from  acting  as  game 
preservers,  and  while  severance  of  winged  game  from 
the  land  would  be  legal,  ground  game  would  go  to  the 
tenant,  and  it  would  be  illegal  for  him  to  contract  his 
right  away.  Now  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
first  two  of  these  provisions.  Well  and  ably  does  Mr 
Lefevre  insist  on  the  iniquity  of  introducing  this  new 
principle  of  search  on  suspicion  and  conviction  on  sus¬ 
picion  into  English  law.  Well,  too,  does  he  argue  that 
the  State  is  no  more  bound  to  protect  game  by  the 
police  than  it  is  to  place  a  policeman  to  guard  the  door 


of  any  householder  who  should  take  it  into  his  head  to 
expose  his  purse  upon  the  doorstop.  But  after  this,  and 
after  the  contemptuous  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  much 
of  what  constitutes  modern  sport,  why  in  the  world  does 
he  stop  short  at  the  total  abolition  of  laws  bad,  as  he 
shows,  in  themselves,  pernicious  to  English  sport  and 
sportsmen,  and  which  the  nation  is  not  in  equity  bound 
to  enforce  ?  He  denounces  the  Game  Laws  and  scouts 
the  idea  that  a  country  life  would  not  be  enjoyable  if 
there  was  no  sport.  He  seems  partly  to  sympathise  with 
our  new  poet  when  he  sings — 

I  should  not  much  delight  to  tear 
With  wolfish  dogs  the  shrinking  hare  ; 

With  horse  and  hound  to  track  to  death 
A  helpless  wretch  that  gasps  for  breath  ; 

To  make  the  fair  bird  check  its  wing, 

And  drop,  a  dying,  shapeless  thing  ; 

To  leave  the  joy  of  all  the  wood 
A  mangled  heap  of  fur  and  blood, 

Or  else  escaping,  but  in  vain, 

To  pine,  a  shattered  wretch,  in  pain. 

Whate'er  the  law  that  bids  them  die, 

Others  shall  butcher  them,  not  I. 

Why,  then,  for  what  he  really  regards  as  an  infinitesimal 
good  would  he  risk  what  equally  clearly  he  regards  as  an 
infinite  evil  ?  For  he  would  not  pretend  that  his  proposal 
would  cure  or  do  more  than  mitigate  the  evil.  As  long 
as  winged  game  is  preserved  in  profusion  there  will  be 
poaching  and  much  of  the  evil  that  exists  now.  And  he 
forgets  that  the  clientele  for  whom  he  would  retain  Game 
Laws  scofif  at  his  compromise,  and  say  that  if  ground 
game  were  taken  from  the  game  list  trespassers  after  it 
would  scare  winged  game  so  as  to  impede  preservation, 
while  a  poacher  in  search  of  a  pheasant  would  always  be 
able  to  plead  he  was  come  after  a  rabbit  or  a  hare.  But, 
Mr  Lefevre  would  reply,  the  farmer  would  see  to  that. 
He  can  make  it  the  interest  of  his  own  labourers  to 
protect  the  farm  against  trespassers,”  and  would 
protect  the  game  against  unauthorised  trespassers  in  a 
far  more  effectual  manner  than  any  keeper  could  do.” 
No  poacher  ”  would  dare  to  venture  on  such  a  farm.” 
Precisely  so ;  that  is  what  wo  have  always  contended. 
But  does  not  Mr  Lefevre  see  that  this  would  be  equally 
the  case  if  there  were  no  Game  Laws  at  all.  Not  hero 
only  8U0  gladio  sejugulat.  He  says,  for  instance,  that 
“  the  preservation  of  game  being  less  there  would  be  less 
inducement  to  poach,”  and  that,  if  winged  game  were 
only  moderately  preserved,  “  it  would  certainly  not  be 
worth  while  to  make  a  living  out  of  poaching,  while,  if 
the  sympathies  of  farmers  were  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the 
game,  we  should  have  little  of  the  poaching  which  is  due 
to  the  neighbouring  labourers.”  Ilow  can  he  reconcile 
this  view  of  the  farmer’s  power  and  the  poacher’s  raieon 
d'Stre  with  the  statement  that  if  the  Gawe  Laws  were 
abolished  some  would  pursue  game  for  the  sport, 
others  for  gain,  and  we  might  expect  to  see  gangs  of 
unauthorised  persons  beating  covers  or  netting  fields  in 
such  numbers  as  to  amount  to  a  nuisance,  not  only  to 
farmers  but  also  to  the  rest  of  society  ?  ”  He  might  as 
well  say  that  miners  will  multiply  in  a  gold  field  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  nuggets  grow  scarce.  We  agree  with  him 
that  game  would  not  be  exterminated  if  the  Game  Laws 
were  abolished,  but  we  say  that  by  minimising  the 
temptation  to  professional  game-hunting  yon  would 
minimise  trespass  and  those  outrages  and  that  bloodshed 
which  are  the  consequences  of  the  present  laws.  Of 
those  outrages  Mr  Lefevre  draws  a  terrible  picture,  but 
(and  never  was  there  a  quainter  bit  of  reasoning)  he 
depicts  them  as  existing  only  if  the  Game  Laws  were 
abolished,  and  not  if  they  were  retained.  Mr  Lefevre 
also  altogether  loses  sight  of  the  moral  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  harm  done  by  punishing  with  more  seyerity 
than  larceny  that  which  is  not  larceny.  Yon  cannot, 
he  argues,  abolish  Game  Laws  because  you  cannot 
abulish  game,  and  therefore  cannot  abolish  temptation 
to  trespass  and  consequent  bloodshed.  But  surely,  if 
Game  Laws  are  still  to  be  maintained  for  the  protection 
of  winged  game,  winged  game  will  still  be  over-pre¬ 
served,  and  there  will  still  be  temptation  to  poaching 
and  bloodshed.  Mr  Lefevre  looks  at  the  question  from 
a  sort  of  upside  down  point  of  view.  There  always 
will  be  game,  so  you  must  have  Game  Laws,  says  he. 
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An  odd  contrast,  this,  to  the  stock  argument  of  game 
preservers,  You  must  have  Game  Laws,  or  there  won’t  bo 
any  game.  Mr  Lofevro  appeals  to  the  experience^  of 
France  and  Germany  to  prove  the  necessity  of  having 
some  Game  Law.  But  he  must  remember  that  the 
scenes  he  describes  on  page  15  took  place  when  the  air 
of  France  was  electric  with  revolution,  and  there  is  no 
more  reason  for  prophesying  the  recurrence  of  them  in 
these  sober  days  and  this  country  than  for  prophesying 
some  cockney  reproduction  of  the  Noyades  or  the  Tri- 
cotcnses.  And  where  a  country  has  adopted  the  system 
of  petite  culture,  wo  can  readily  imagine  that  a  moderate 
Game  Law — with  provisions,  for  instance,  for  a  close 
time — might  be  more  requisite  than  in  a  country  where 
the  land  yearly  falls  into  the  hands  of  fewer  proprietors. 
As  for  Germany,  we  should  like  a  little  more  precise  in¬ 
formation  than  Mr  Lefevre  vouchsafes.  What  does  he 
mean  by  a  brief  period  of  lawlessness,  for  instance  ?  Is 
lawlessness  used  in  its  usual  sense,  or  does  it  merely 
mean  freedom  from  Game  Laws  ?  All  we  gather  from 
Mr  Lefevre  is  that,  on  the  abolition  of  Game  Laws, 
birds  were  so  killed  down  as  to  bo  in  danger  of  dying  out. 
That  might  be  the  result  of  ignorance  if  the  birds  did 
gofld.  It  they  do  not  do  good,  Mr  Lefevre  would  not, 
we  suppose,  care  much  for  preserving  them.  If  they  do, 
farmers  would  not  now,  at  least,  exterminate  them. 
But  in  any  case,  we  entirely  deny  that  because  some¬ 
thing  happened  in  France  or  Germany  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  therefore  it  must  happen  again  in  Eng¬ 
land  now.  Let  us  wait  and  see.  Abolish  bad  laws,  and 
if  legislation  is  found  necessary  afterwards,  let  us  make 
good  ones.  But  don’t  let  us  legislate  in  the  dark. 
Mr  Lefevre  says  the  majority  of  Englishmen  have  no 
wish  to  sec  the  extermination  of  game.  Very  likely  he 
is  right.  But  what  he  alleges  as  a  proof  of  it  is  no  proof 
at  all.  The  Act  of  1872  was  meant  to  preserve  useful 
or  uninjurious  birds,  the  extermination  of  which  w  ould 
harm  the  whole  community,  not  injurious  animals  the 
.extermination  of  which  would  benelit  the  majority  and 
interfere  only  with  the  amusement  of  the  few.  The 
majority  of  the  nation  is  cut  off  from  all  interest  in  game 
at  all.  Mr  Lefevre  would  still  retain  laws  in  the  interest 
of  the  minority,  would  still  make  the  nation  pay  for  the 
administration  of  such  laws,  would  still  preserve  a  pro¬ 
vocative  to  law-breaking,  and  >vhile  enlisting  a  fresh 
body  of  men  on  the  game  preserver’s  side,  would  still 
forbid  the  great  mass  of  unprivileged  Englishmen  from 
meddling  with  a  hare  or  a  rabbit  even  on  the  high  road. 
If  this  is  not  setting  class  against  class,  we  do  not  know 
what  is.  In  Scotland,  the  boon  he  offers  would  not 
perhaps  be  so  tempting  ns  he  thinks  even  to  the  tenant- 
farmers.  But  in  any  case,  it  is  a  paltry  hand-to-mouth 
evasion  of  a  measure  based  on  sound  principle.  He 
could  not  himself  say  that  his  proposal  is  based  on  any¬ 
thing  except  selfishuess.  Instead  of  proposing  to  modify 
the  Niglit  Trespass  Act,  w  hy  did  he  not  see  that  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  arguments  goes  to  prove  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  reasons  alleged  for  such  an  Act  at  all  ? 
He  should  not  have  demonstrated  so  skilfully  the  op¬ 
pressiveness  of  the  Game  Laws  and  the  w'orthlessness  of 
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The  enterprise  of  the  ^ew  York  Herald  is  not  limited  to 
such  minor  matters  as  the  sending  Mr  Stanley  to  find 
Livingstone,  or  the  despatch  of  a  special  correspondent  to 
Khiva.  The  Herald  is  properly  proud  of  its  cosmopolitan 
character,  and  does  its  best  to  catch  the  individual  tastes  of 
each  section  of  the  public.  On  the  Monday  morning  it 
usually  gives  a  more  or  less  exact  report  of  the  principal  and 
more  fashionable  sermons  of  the  day  before.  Indeed,  the 
first  sign  that  a  young  **  minister”  is  “  coming  to  the  front  ” 
in  New  York  is  that  the  Herald  should  take  him  up. 
Occasionally,  of  course,  press  of  more  interesting  matter 
crowds  the  sermons  out.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  provides  very  little  news  over  and  above  that  which  has 
already  appeared  in  the  Sunday  morning’s  edition,  and  so  the 
sermons  serve  a  double  purpose.  They  are  capital  matter  for 
column-filling,  and  they  enable  the  Herald  to  show  how  really 
I  serious  and  devoutly-minded  it  can  be  when  it  pleases.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  indeed,  it  not  only  reports  the  various  “addresses’* 
which  have  been  delivered,  but  also  employs  the  gentlemen  of 
its  editorial  staff  to  comment  upon  them,  and  on  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  the  beauty  and  fervour  of  its  sentiments  are  apt  to 
prove  as  unequalled  in  their  w’ay  as  its  enterprise  itself.  The 
29th  of  lust  month,  however,  found  the  Herald  less  hopeful 
than  usual,  and  more  disposed  to  regard  the  religious 
utterances  of  the  New  York  nunisters  from  a  strictly  critical 
standpoint.  Perhaps  after  all— especially  when  the  heat  of 
the  weather  is  taken  into  account — this  is  not  so  very 
unnatural.  The  ecclesiastical  lion  of  the  day  was,  of  course, 
Mr  Beecher,  and  the  column  which  is  headed  “  Yesterday’s 
Preaching,”  gives  a  lucid  and  masterly  summary  of  his 
address.  The  church,  we  are  told,  was  “  crowded  as  usual,” 
and  Mr  Beecher  selected  for  his  theme  “  the  universality  of 
G(»d’s  Government.”  After  showing  how  the  words,  “Our 
Father,”  give  us  “  an  idea  that  includes  all  creeds,”  he  went 
on  to  dwell  upon  “  the  providential  government  of  the  world,” 
w’hich,  he  assured  his  hearers  “could  be  seen  in  the  progress 
of  the  age,  and  in  the  civilising  and  blessed  influences  of  a 
religious  life.”  According  to  the  Herald  itself,  at  the  time  of 
the  lamented  death  of  the  late  Mr  James  Fisk,  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  brilliant  career  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
examples  of  “the  progress  of  the  age ’’that  could  well  be 
conceived,  or  that  New  York  had  ever  furnished.  This  being 
so,  it  w'as  perhaps  judicious  on  Mr  Beecher’s  part  to  balance 
against  “the  progress  of  the  age”.“  the  civilising  and  blessed 
influences  of  a  religious  life,”  and  to  find,  to  the  immense 
satisfaction  of  his  congregation,  that  “the  providential 
government  of  the  world”  is  equally  conspicuous  in  each. 
The  Rev  Dr  Stoddard,  who  held  forth  at  the  Washington 
Height  Presbyterian  Church,  was  somewhat  more  practical 
thau  Mr  Beecher,  treating  his  audience  to  an  epitome  of 
“  the  long  and  useful  life  of  the  late  Madame  Audubon,” 
whose  “  venerable  piety  ”  showed  itself  in  “  errands  of  useful¬ 
ness  and  benevolence,”  and  whose  habit  it  was  to  avrry 
“benedictions  upon  her  tongue,  and  smiles  that  were  a 
blessing  to  all  who  met  her.”  It  was  perhaps  a  little 
trying  towards  the  latter  end  of  June  to  have  the  “exem¬ 
plary  career”  of  this  venerable  lady  “traced  from  her 
youthful  days,”  but,  as  the  reverend  gentleman  “  improved 
the  opportunity  to  exhort  his  hearers  to  make  their  influence 
felt  for  good  wherever  they  might  be,”  the  excellence  of  the 
moral  no  doubt  went  far  to  relieve  the  tediousness  of 
the  matter.  Dr  Deans  was  equally  to  the  point,  assuring 
his  hearers  that  “all  things  work  together  for  good.” 


the  object  for  which  they  exist,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  The  scheme  of  free-will  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  pre¬ 
produce  some  very  cogent  argument  for  preserving  a  destination  on  the  other  were,  he  frankly  admitted,  both 

rag  of  the  present  system.  We  contend  that  the  Game  equally  founded  upon  warrants  of  Scripture,  and  each  irre- 
IvawH  in  their  present  shape  are  both  unjust  and  inex-  ^^ileable  with  the  other ;  but  the  practical  lesson  he 

a  r  u  A'x  X  ..u  deduced  from  this  metaphysical  difficulty  was  that  “none  were 

pcdient.  As  to  the  necessity  of  any  substitute  for  them  despair,"  aud  its  '•  souudness”  appears  to  yield  to  tlie 
tune  alone  can  decide.  Examples  from  past  centuries  //era^a? some  small  satisfaction.  Father  Jones  “ held  forth” 
aud  foreign  countries  are  worth  very  little.  To  bo  worth  at  St  Mary’s  Star  of  the  Sea  “on  justice,  charity,  and 
anything,  there  should  be  a  far  closer  parallelism  of  Christian  life,”  and  Dr  Fulton  “  dwelt  on  the  law  of  forgive- 
race,  habits,  land  tenure,  and  political  surroundings,  ness.”  Evidently,  however,  the  Herald  considers  these  geiitle- 
ihan  Mr  Lefevre  would,  we  fancy,  adduce.  Our  firm  lesser  lights,  classing  them  with  Mr  Hepworth,  who 

belief  is,  that  in  England,  whatever  might  bo  the  imme-  “hiculcated  the  wholesome  lesson  of  obedience,”  pointing  out 
diato  effect  of  abolition,  it  would,  in  the  end,  neither  ex-  home  has  some  idol  t^t  keeps 


terminate  game,  nor  make  sport  impossible,  nor  stimulate  of  Ahrihini’s  welling  upon  the  philosophy 

X..  u  4.  4i  4.  -i.  1  I  i.  u  XI  of  Abraham  s  example  as  shown  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 

tiespass ;  but  that  it  would  stop  battues,  quench  much  its  favourite-next,  of  course,  to  Mr  Beecher-ia  evidently 

heartburning,  decrease  the  number  of  criminals,  and  lead  a  reverend  gentleman  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  “  Frothing- 
to  a  healthier  tenure  and  improved  cultivation  of  the  ham,”  and  who  “discourses  ’  at  an  establishment  known  as 
land.  The  ability  and  candour  of  Mr  Lefevre’s  pamphlet  “the  Lyric  Hall.’’  On  the  present  occasion — the 
make  ns  confident  that  his  63*68  will  soon  bo  opened  to  jhforms  us— “he  spoke  on  the  ‘keys  of  human  nature,’  and 
the  inconsistency  and  inconsequence  of  its  close.  doing  so  contended  against  the,  doctrine  of  inherent 

depravity.  He  held  that  man  is  a  developed  creature,  a 
A.  rl.  B,  result  of  experience,  a  growth ;  and  that  he  is  working 
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upwards  to  a  higher  and  better  nature.”  Doctrine  thus 
hopeful  and  full  of  belief  in  the  progress  of  the  age  ”  is 
hailed  by  the  Herald  with  some  effusion,  and  it  is  evidently 
disposed  to  welcome  in  Mr  Frothinghara  a  possible  successor 
to  Mr  Beecher  himself — proximue  huic  largo  ted  proximm 
intervallo. 

And  yet  the  Herald  is  not  happy.  So  distinctly  unhappy 
indeed  is  it,  that  it  cannot  find  in  its  heart  to  indulge  in  its 
accustomed  theological  and  doctrinal  leader.  The  contem¬ 
plation  of  “  the  providential  government  of  the  world,  as  seen 
in  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  in  the  civilising  and  blessed 
influence  of  a  religious  life,”  does  not  appear  to  yield  it  that 
satisfaction  which  might  be  expected.  It  is  willing,  of  course, 
and  indeed  anxious,  to  do  as  the  Eev.  Dr  Stoddard  urges  it, 
and  “  to  make  its  influence  felt  for  good  ;  ”  but  it  yet  cannot 
bring  itself  to  fully  accept  the  doctrine  that  none  should 
despair,**  or  to  derive  consolation  from  the  sublime  conception 
that  “  man  ” — the  editorial  staff  of  the  Herald  included — 
“  is  a  developed  creature,  working  upward  to  a  higher  and 
better  nature.”  Its  tone  is  one  of  utter  weariness,  as  of  the 
j)reacher  who  is  satisfied  that  all  is  vanity.  Even  the  Rev. 
Mr  Froth ingham  himself  falls  short  of  what  it  could  de¬ 
sire.  “  In  these  and  other  sermons  noticed  to-day,’*  it  frankly 
observes — more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — “  there  is  variety 
enough,  but  little  that  is  new  and  striking.”  And  really  the 
remark  is,  as  far  as  the  space  which  the  Herald  gives  enables 
us  to  judge,  a  very  just  one.  It  is  a  little  hard,  no  doubt, 
on  a  preacher  to  expect  him  to  be  always  up  to  that  mark  of 
excellence  which  so  wide-awake  and  enterprising  a  paper  as 
the  Herald  requires.  We  are  not  all  Stanleys,  andgo^  sound 
commonplace  is  not  without  its  merits.  There  are  plenty 
of  people  to  whom  to  be  told  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good,  .and  that  the  providential  government  of  the  world 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  the  age,  imparts  much  the 
same  vague  kind  of  comfort  as  the  old  Scotch  woman  derived 
from  “  that  blessed  word,  Mesopotamia  ;  ’*  and  upon  strictly 
commercial  principles  it  is  a  little  hard  to  object  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  an  article  w’here  a  demand  for  it  exists.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  limits  beyond  which  not  even  our 
tbleratiou  of  commonplace  can  be  safely  pushed  ;  and 
when  we  are  solemnly  assured  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good,  we  somehow  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  have 
heard  as  much  before.  There  is  something  always,  of  course, 
in  the  way  in  which  a  thing  is  said.  Lord  Granville,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  able  to  persuade  even  the  most  veteran  diners-out 
that  the  present  is  really  and  beyond  all  question  the  hap¬ 
piest  moment  of  his  life  ;  and  if  a  popular  preacher  can  only 
add  to  Lord  Granville*s  grace  of  manner  the  recommendation 
of  looking,  like  Thurlow,  at  least  ten  times  wiser  than  any 
man  ever  was,  he  ma^  safely  venture  upon  a  good  deal. 
After  all,  perhaps,  it  is  its  “soundness”  and  “comprehen¬ 
siveness  ’*  that  ought  to  recommend  a  sermon  to  our  attention, 
and  the  demand  of  the  Herald  for  something  “  new  **  and 
“striking,**  is  an  indication  of  the  old  Adam.  It  may  be  true, 
perhaps,  that  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  were  not  altogether  so 
fond,  as  the  New  York  preachers  seem  to  be,  of  dwelling 
upon  that  cheerful  view  of  life  which  asks  us  to  believe  that 
whatever  is  is  for  the  best,  and  that  all  things — the  Gold 
Exchange,  the  Erie  Syndicate,  and  the  Tammany  Ring  in¬ 
cluded — are  “  working  together  for  good.”  There  is,  how¬ 
ever — for  the  philosophically-minded — a  fitness  in  all  things, 
and  it  is  so  much  beyond  question  that  a  man  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives  and  the  conditions  which 
surround  him,  that  we  fancy  even  New  York  preachers  must 
occasionally  observe  as  much.  New  York  is  a  prosperous  city ; 
the  present  is,  as  Mr  Beecher  well  observes,  an  age  of  pro¬ 
gress  ;  and  all  this  being  so,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  quarrel  with 
the  Rev.  Mr  Frothingham  for  the  cheery  view  which  he  is 
evidently  disposed  to  take  of  human  nature,  or  to  expect  him 
to  join  in  the  melancholy  refrain,  “Aora  novittima  tempera 
pessima  tunt ;  vigilemut.  *  There  is,  however,  we  confess, 
something  to  be  said  for  the  suggestion  which  the  Herald — 
always  with  an  eye  to  its  circulation — recently  made  to  its 
readers,  that  they  would  do  quite  as  well  to  sjiend  their 
Sundays  at  Long  Branch,  and  to  look  for  their  sermons  to  the 
papers  of  Monday  morning.  America,  we  all  know,  produces 
the  biggest  things  in  their  way  of  all  kinds,  from  earthquakes 
to  iron  bridges,  and  from  waterfalls  to  railway  accidents  ;  and 
it  may  bo  that  its  preachers  have  “  developed  **  the  ordinary 
sermon  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown.  If  commonplaces 
are  to  be  uttered  seriously  it  is  a  certain  distinction,  no  aoubt, 
to  utter  bigger  commonplaces  than  any  one  else,  and  more 
seriously ;  and  in  a  scheme  in  which  all  things  are  working 
together  for  good,  and  towards  a  higher  and  better  nature,  it 
is  hardly  generous  to  carp  at  wholesome  sentiment  grammati¬ 
cally  expressed.  As  the  Herald  veiy  well  points  out,  those 
who  do  not  care  to  go  to  hear  a  sermon  can  stop  at  home  and 
read  it  next  day;  and,  indeed,  thejr  need  not  do  even  this 
unless  they  please.  Meantime  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
complaint  of  the  Herald^  that  it  finds  in  the  sermons  which  it 
has  to  print,  “  variety  enough,  but  little  that  is  new  or  strik¬ 


ing,**  is  not  applicable  to  other  places  than  New  York.  In 
London,  for  instance,  even  “variety**  would  be  welcome,- - 
especially  if  we  could  get  “  enough ’*  of  it.  E.  C. 


RELIGIOUS  COMPROMISE. 

The  first  emotion  of  any  imjiartial  reader  of  Mr  John 
Morley’s  essay  in  the  current  Fortnightly  Review  on  compro¬ 
mise  in  religious  matters  will  assuredly  be  one  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  writer*s  masculine  and  trenchant  eloquence, 
tempered  as  it  is  with  a  gentleness  not  habitual  with  him. 
The  next  impression  may  possibly  be  one  of  doubt  whether 
this  energy  and  feeling  are  altogether  germane  to  the  matter, 
whether  the  problem  of  compromise  has,  in  fact,  been  discussed 
at  all.  Compromise  implies  mutual  concession  :  it  denotes 
the  endeavour  of  two  opposed  but  not  estranged  parties  to 
discover  a  common  ground  of  permanent  or  temporary  agree¬ 
ment.  Mr  Morley’s  essay  is  but  slightly' concerned  with  a 
transaction  of  this  nature,  but  treats  almost  wholly  ^  of 
the  absolute  surrender  by  one  party  to  the  other  of  everything 
short  of  the  inalienable  stronghold  of  individual  conviction. 
The  problem  which  his  casuistry  essays  to  solve  is  the  law¬ 
fulness  of  strict  reserve  or  systematic  insincerity  in  deference 
to  the  respect  imposed  by  a  parent,  or  the  tenderness  due  to 
a  husband  or  wife.  The  term  compromise  is  evidently 
inapplicable  here,  and  those  who  would  imitate  Franklin  in 
always  taking  things  by  the  smooth  handle  need  feel  no 
compunction  at  Mr  Morley’s  emphatic  denunciation  of 
hypocrisy  in  every  shape.  As  concerns  reserve  he  hesitates, 
allowing  it  somewhat  doubtfully  in  cases  where  the  parental 
relation  is  involved,  but  holding  that  marriage  and  friend¬ 
ship  permit  no  reticence.  The  next  casuist  will  probably 
reverse  the  decision,  and  plain  common  sense  will  always 
admonish  us  of  the  impossibility  of  laying  down  an  inflexible 
rule  for  cases  so  liable  to  modifleation  from  the  infinite 
vicissitude  of  circumstances  and  the  multitudinous  varieties 
of  individual  temperament.  Mr  Morley’s  condemnation  of 
deliberate  hypocrisy  will  command  general  assent. 

Declining,  however,  considerations  of  such  abstruseness, 
we  would  rather  endeavour  to  contribute  something  to  the 
question  of  religious  compromise,  left  almost  untouched  by 
Mr  Morley.  The  omission  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
first  part  of  his  essay  seems  occupied  with  preparing  a  basis 
for  mutual  understanding  among  thinkers  of  every  degree  of 
advancement.  With  admirable  cogency  he  points  out  that 
the  differences  between  believer  and  unbeliever  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  been  toned  down.  No  sensible  freethinker 
now  accounts  for  Christianity  on  the  hypothesis  of  deliberate 
imposture.  The  relation  of  free  thought  to  traditional 
religion  is  rather  filial  than  antagonistic.  “  Science,  when 
she  has  accomplished  all  her  triumphs  in  her  own  order,  N^ill 
have  to  go  back  when  the  time  comes  to  generate  a  new 
creed  by  which  man  can  live ;  will  have  to  find  material  in 
the  purified  and  sublimated  ideas  of  which  the  confessions 
and  rites  of  the  Christian  Churches  have  been  the  grosser 
expression.”  On  the  other  side,  “  the  belief  that  heresy  is 
the  result  of  wilful  depravity  is  dying  out,”  and,  more  im¬ 
portant  still,  “the  world  is  every  day  growing  larger.  I 
mean  that  the  range  of  the  facts  of  the  human  race  is  being 
enormously  extended  by  naturalists,  by  historians,  by  lin¬ 
guists^  by  travellers,  by  critics ;  that  the  manifold  past 
experiences  of  humanity  are  daily  opening  out  to  us  in  vaster 
and  at  the  same  time  more  ordered  proportions  ;  and  so  that 
even  those  who  hold  fast  to  Christianity  as  the  noblest, 
strongest,  and  only  final  conclusion  of  these  experiences  are 
yet  constrained  to  admit  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  single 
term  in  a  very  long  and  intricate  series.”  As  this  is  the  veiy 
conclusion  of  the  freethinker,  the  difference  between  him  and 
the  liberal  Christian  is  narrowed  down  to  the  controversy 
whether  Christianity  be  or  be  not  the  Jinal  term  of  the  series 
in  (question.  A  serious  dispute,  no  doubt ;  it  is  no  matter  of 
indifference  what  answer  is  returned  to  the  inquiry,  “Art 
thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another '/  **  But 
this  method  of  stating  the  question  has  removed  it  from  the 
region  of  passionate  assertion  to  that  of  calm  critical  dis¬ 
cussion.  Compared  with  the  former  deportment  of  the 
parties,  their  present  attitude  is  already  a  compromise.  Each 
has  consciously  made  large  concessions  to  the  other,  not  as 
the  price  paid  for  a  hollow  peace,  but  as  that  exacted  by  a 
wider  and  more  accurate  knowledge.  Each  exjiects  the 
process  to  continue,  and  each  believes  that  he  will  be  the 
gainer  by  it.  Where  such  a  fortunate  condition  of  things 
prevails,  there  is  every  justification  for  the  essential  property 
of  the  spirit  of  compromise,  an  indisposition  to  carry  matteig 
to  extremes.  Mankind  at  large,  however,  is  unquestionably 
far  from  being  in  so  favourable  a  position  ;  the  majority  of 
the  human  race  are  very  far  from  being  thinkers,  and  the 
problem  of  the  jiossibility  of  a  mutual  understanding  between 
reason  and  unreason,  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox,  still 
leaves  room  for  a  variety  of  solutions.  One  of  the  easiest 
cases,  however,  seems  to  us  that  principally  contemplated  by 
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Mr  Morley,  in  which  the  motive  operating  as  a  deterrent  to 
perfect  fraiikueds  is  the  amiable  anxiety  to  avoid  the  infliction 
of  pain.  In  such  instances,  “  Love  where  wisdom  fails  makes 
Cythna  wise.”  Genuine  affection  will  find  a  path  through 
perplexities  that  w'ould  have  puzzled  a  college.  So  long  as 
the  difficulty  is  coldly  surveyed  upon  paper  it  seems  insuper¬ 
able,  but  given  the  wish  for  an  honourable  compromise  (and 
such  must  of  necessity  be  assumed  in  the  present  instance), 
the  means  of  realising  it  will  seldom  be  wanting.  By  com¬ 
promise,  we  repeat,  we  understand  not  the  insincere  outward 
confomjity  so  righteously  denounced  by  Mr  Morley,  but  the 
lecognition  by  upright  and  intelligent  persons  of  their  occupa¬ 
tion  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  a  common  ground,  the 
boundaries  of  which  may  be  extended  or  left  undisturbed 
without  derogation  to  good  feeling  or  self-respect  in  either 
case. 

Mr  Morley’s  conception  of  the  religion  now  established  as 
a  transition  to  the  religion  of  the  future  provides  as  fair  a 
basis  for  compromise  as  the  most  conciliatory  could  desire, 
a!ul  justifies  a  liberal  interpretation  of  some  ohUer  dicta 
which  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  represent  some  of  the 
current  antitheses  of  opinion  as  absolutely  irreconcilable.  It 
is  not  ea.sy  to  comprehend  how  parties  at  various  stiiges  of 
the  same  process  of  development  can  be  fundamentally 
antagonistic,  and  the  examples  adduced  by  Mr  Morley  are 
by  no  means  conclusive  upon  the  point.  He  speaks  of  men 
who  “  on  their  knees  offer  up  elaborately  formulated  prayers 
which  have  just  as  much  meaning  to  them  as  the  entrails 
to  the  sacrificial  haruspex.”  AVe  must  suppose  such 

f)ersons  to  be  confined  to  the  thoroughly  irreligious  and 
lypocritical  objects  of  his  reproof,  for  whom  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  religious  compromise  possesses  no  other  interest 
than  that  of  self-interest.  No  one  else  would  put  prayer, 
however  superstitious,  on  a  level  with  divination.  If  the  free¬ 
thinker  believes  in  an  objective  divine  existence,  his  difference 
from  the  orthodox  merely  concerns  questions  of  detail ;  if  he 
holds  this  to  be  but  the  personificiition  of  the  wants  and 
aspirations  of  struggling  humanity,  then  the  articulate  out¬ 
going  of  the  latter’s  deepest  feelings  is  invested  with  an 
even  more  delicate  sacred  ness.  In  another  passage  Mr 
Morley  speaks  of  “the  portentous  differences  between  those 
who  declare  that  a  w’orld  without  an  ever-present  Creator, 
witli  intelligible  attributes,  would  be  to  them  empty  and  void, 
a  id  those  who  insist  that  the  attributes  of  the  Creator  can 
never  be  grasped  by  the  finite  intelligence  of  men.”  Surely 
both  of  these  so-called  contradictions  are  deliberately  affirmed 
by  the  vast  majority  of  all  thinkers  upon  the  subject.  What 
ortlnxlox  asserter  of  the  omnipresence  of  a  “  Creator  with 
intelligible  attributes”  ever  maintained  that  these  attributes 
c  )uld  be  “  grasped  by  men  ?  ”  On  the  other  side  of  the 
q’lestion,  the  Deist  who  accepts  the  Divine  personality,  the 
Pantheist  w  ho  identifies  the  Deity  with  nature,  by  the  very 
act  of  formulating  their  own  conception  of  the  divine 
attributes,  admit  that  these,  how’ever  elusive  of  mortal 
“  grasp,”  are  yet  to  a  certain  extent  “  intelligible.”  The  only 
school  susceptible  of  religious  impres.sions  to  which  Mr 
Morley ’s  dictum  seems  in  any  way  applicable  is  that  of 
Nescience,  and  when  we  consider  that  its  attitude  is  as 
hostile  to  metaphysics  as  to  theology,  and  that  a  Humist  orja 
Comtist  nevertheless  experiences  no  difficulty  in  getting  on 
perfectly  well  with  a  Kantian,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  its 
assumed  perhorrescence  of  Christianity  would  be  but  an 
uuconscious  survival  of  the  odium  theologicum. 


COBRESPONDENCE, 

A  DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Sir, — The  teachers  and  friends  of  the  Hackney  Juvenile 
Mission  are  desirous  of  taking  free  of  charge  about  400  of 
their  scholars  and  children  connected  with  the  Mission 
Kagged  School,  &c.,  for  a  day’s  holiday  into  the  country,  and 
providing  them  with  a  substantial  free  tea,  and  feel  that  it  is 
iiardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  a  day  in  the 
country  to  those  pent-up  and  huddled  together  in  small  rooms 
in  our  back  streets  and  close  alleys,  where  dirt  is  so  common 
and  fresh  air  so  rare. 

In  August  last  year  we  were  enabled  by  the  prompt  and 
practical  aid  of  sympathising  friends  and  some  of  your 
readers,  to  take  500  such  waifs  and  strays  into  the  Forest,  and 
provide  them  w'ith  a  free  tea,  at  the  total  cost  of  £21,  or  a 
little  moi*e  than  ten  pence  per  head. 

If  any  of  your  readers  wdio  are  anticipating  their  own 
“  Gays  in  the  Country,”  will  kindly  help  to  send  either  four, 
hi.x,  or  more  little  ones  to  this  day’s  enjoyment  of  God’s 
beautiful  earth,  donations  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
acknowledged  by  Mr  A.  A.  Knight,  Albion  College,  Broad¬ 
way,  South  Hackney,  or  by  Yours,  &c., 

J.  Newman. 

Cl  Approaclproad^  E.,  July  10th,  1874, 


VIVISECTION. 

Sir, — I  did  not  see  Mr  W.  A.  Hunter’s  letter  in  the 
Examiner  of  the  4th  July  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution 
moved  by  me  in  the  International  Congress  of  the  Societies 
for  Preventing  Cruelty  to  Animals,  till  Friday  (yesterday), 
and  I  knew  that  on  that  day  it  would  be  too  late  to  ask  you 
to  admit  a  few  lines  from  me. 

Mr  Hunter,  whose  name  even  I  do  not  know,  but  who  seems  to 
know  me  (for  I  suppose  it  takes  some  knowledge  of  a  man  to 
say  that  many  of  our  physiologists  are  “  far  above  him  in 
every  attribute  that  can  distinguish  humanity at  least,  if  it 
does  not,  the  opinion,  though  it  may  happen  to  be  true,  is  not 
very  valuable),  charges  me  with  repeating  a  “  stale  calumny  ” 
against  Dr  Ferrier.  The  calumny  appears  to  consist  in  my 
having  read  Dr  Ferrier’s  own  account  of  bis  own  experiments, 
and  in  nothing  else  whatever.  I  did  not  even  comment  upon 
it.  I  simply  read  Dr  Ferrier’s  own  words,  and  asked  if  those 
words  described  painless  experiments.  I  never  heard  of 
‘  ‘  The  J ubilee  of  Brutes,”  from  which  I  seem  to  be  accused  of 
quoting.  What  I  quoted  from,  was  Dr  Ferrier’s  own  report, 
given  in  the  first  person,  and  containing  his  own,  not  perhaps 
very  confident,  but  still  decided  opinion  that  one  or  two  of 
the. unfortunate  brutes  he  had  operated  on  had  suffered 
considerably  in  the  process.  Mr  Hunter  may  read  the  words 
1  quoted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Medical  Reports  of  the 
West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum,  pp.  78-9. 

Perhaps  you  will  kindly  admit  this  justification  of  myself, 
for  though  I  myself  suffer  as  little  under  invective  as 
if  I  had  inhaled  a  moral  chloroform,  and  a  great  deal  less,  I 
fear,  than  many  of  Dr  Ferrier’s  subiects,  still  it  is  only  fair 
that  calumny  should  not  be  imputed  without  some  attempt 
at  proof.  I  am,  &c., 

Richard  Holt  Hutton. 

Athenaeum  Club,  July  11th,  1874. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

Sir,—  Your  letter  on  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  your  last  paper 
contains  this  passage  : — “  Our  *  instincts,’  if  w’e  may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  word,  are  so  essentially  cruel  that — unless 
we  accept  the  theory  of  original  sin — they  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  the  indications  of 
a  past  state  or  stage  of  existence  when  our  ancestors  were 
little  if  at  all  better  than  wild  beasts.”  Now,  I  will  ask 
you,  sir,  seriously  to  consider  what  actual  right  we  have  to 
liken  to  the  beasts,  as  we  so  invariably  do,  all  that  is  depraved 
and  corrupt  in  our  own  natures  ?  It  is  true  that  carnivorous 
animals  are  combatively  disposed.  So,  likewise,  are  men — 
men,  too,  who  may  be  otherwise  possessed  of  fine  and 
generous  natures, — but,  for  cold-blooded  deliberate  cruelty, 
commend  me  to  humanity :  such  refinement  of  cruelty  as 
man  is  ever  perpetrating  could  not  be  so  much  as  conceived  of 
by  the  brute. 

Carnivorous  animals  are  conipelled,  for  the  sustenance  of 
their  own  lives,  to  deprive  other  creatures  of  theirs.  The 
Creator  has  so  ordained  it — for  what  wise  purpose  we  cannot 
fathom.  Man  lives  by  the  same  law,  the  difference  being  that, 
in  obeying  this  law,  man  inflicts  needless  torture,  and  that 
the  brute,  generally  speaking,  does  not.  We  have  all  heard 
how  painless  was  the  stroke  of  the  lion,  intended  by  the 
beast,  no  doubt,  as  Livingstone’s  death-stroke. 

The  wild  beast  is  no  epicure.  He  does  not  keep  geese 
chained  by  the  feet  to  burning  bricks,  in  burning  ovens,  in 
order  to  gratify  his  palate  with  their  diseased  livers — neither 
does  he  make  ducks  suffer  all  the  agonies  of  thirst  in  order 
that  their  flesh  may  eat  the  crisper.  Brutes  don’t  do  these 
things,  and  to  liken  an  exceptionally  cruel  man  to  a  brute  is  a 
positive  libel  upon  the  latter. 

Were  we  as  enlightened  as  we  boast  ourselves  of  being,  we 
should,  I  think,  perceive  that  it  would  be  wiser  were  we, 
instead  of  making  out  the  brute  to  be  the  epitome  of  all  that 
is  vile,  to  endeavour  at  copying  it  in  many  of  its  ways. 

Is  it  the  habit  with  the  dam  to  be  unmindful  of  her  off¬ 
spring  ?  Does  she  ever  neglect  to  feed  them — is  she  too  lazy 
to  keep  them  clean  ?  When  the  safety  of  her  little  one 
demands  the  sacrifice,  does  she  fail  to  put  aside  even  her 
natural  instincts  on  its  account  ?  Look  at  that  poor,  “  stupid,” 
sheep, — how  heroically  she  wdll  face  any  danger  for  the  sake 
of  the  lamb  that  cowers  beside  her  ?  and  by  what  rule,  then, 
of  logic,  is  it  that  every  cruel,  unnatural  human  mother  we 
are  w’ont  to  style  “  a  perfect  beast.” 

The  calf,  a  day  old,  is,  it  is  true,  deprived  of  its  mother’s 
milk — that  source  of  nourishment  which  was  designed  for  it 
by  Providence.  It  is  separated  from  its  mother,  tied  up  by 
the  neck  in  some  dark  corner,  wdiere  it  passes  its  young  life 
in  dreary  wretchedness.  But  is  it  by  the  mother’s  fiat  that 
her  little  one  is  thus  hardly  used  ?  No,  indeed.  The  poor 
cow  is  miserable  enough  at  having  her  offspring  thus  taken 
from  her.  It  is  her  master — man — who  decrees  the  separa¬ 
tion.  Butter  and  cream,  in  large  supplies,  are  needed  for  the 
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rich  man’s  table.  To  obtain  these  luxuries  man  outrages  the 
strongest  law  of  nature  in  his  dealings  with  the  brute,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  likening  to  it  every  human  mother  who 
wilfully  sets  that  law  at  nought.  Surely  the  moral  code  of 
poor  humanity  needs  mending.  I  am,  &c., 

July  14th,  1874.  M.  E.  Wbmtss. 
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HOME  RULE. 

Sir, — I  have  from  time  to  time  been  permitted  to  express 
in  the  columns  of  the  Examiner  my  cordial  cohesion  to  the 
principle  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  You  will,  perhaps, 
therefore  permit  me  to  say  that  I  take  a  very  different  view 
of  the  recent  debate  to  that  which  is  expressed  in  your  last 
issue  by  Mr  G.  W.  Y^hite.  I  grant  that  the  ridicule  of 
Messrs  Disraeli  and  Lowe  was  not  effectually  put  to  rout, 
not,  I  believe,  because  such  a  feat  was  impossible,  but  because 
the  House  in  its  wisdom  declined  to  listen  to  either  reason  or 
argument,  ar.d  did  its  best  to  laugh  the  subject  out  of  court. 
But  of  all  the  monstrous  propositions  by  which  Irishmen  are 
to  be  reclaimed  to  a  tome  submission  to  our  rule,  not  one 
can  compare  with  Mr  White’s  remedy  of  “a  Prince  of  the 
blood-royal  as  Viceroy  and  Champion  of  St  Patrick,  with  a 
residence  in  Ireland.”  Nothing  can,  to  my  mind,  more 
clearly  demonstrate  the  utter  misconception  of  Irish  claims 
and  Irish  hopes  than  the  grave  parade  of  such  a  sentiment 
in  the  columns  of  the  Examiner.  Are  Irishmen,  then,  to  be 
tickled  w’ith  the  straws  that  are  ceasing  to  please  their 
brother  Celts  of  the  Continent  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not 
convinced  of  the  hopeless  task  of  the  Home  Rulers  in  convert¬ 
ing  English  opinion,  when  I  note  in  the  minority  such  repre¬ 
sentative  Radicals  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
and  Mr  Cowen,  together  with  the  only  two  direct  expounders 
of  the  principles  of  English  w'orking  men — Mr  Burt  and 
Mr  Macdonald.  The  future  work  of  the  Home  Rulers  is  in 
the  constituencies  and  not  in  Parliament. 

I  am,  &c.,  J.  Charles  Cox. 

[In  speaking  of  the  grave  parade  of  such  a  sentiment” 
ns  Mr  White’s  proposal  “  in  the  columns  of  the  Examiner^* 
Mr  Cox  inadvertently  identifies  the  Examiner  with  its 
correspondents.  Our  correspondents  are  allowed  to  express 
their  own  opinions  with  the  utmost  freedom.  For  example, 
we  have  inserted  Mr  Cox’s  letter,  although  we  consider  the 
principle  of  Home  Ryile  for  Ireland,  to  which  he  declares 
liis  cordial  adhesion,  to  be  utterly  impracticable. — Ed.  Ex.] 


VERSES  OF  DOUBTFUL  PABENTAOE. 

Sir, — I  have  just  been  reading  your  article  on  Literary 
Slip-Slop,”  and  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  the  well- 
known  couplet. 

For  he  who  6ghts  and  runs  away. 

May  live  to  fight  another  day  ; — 

is  still  considered  ‘^an  unfortunate  foundling  cast  upon  the 
world  and  billetted  nowhere.”  If  you  care  to  lend  your 
assistance  to  establish  the  parentage  of  the  lines  in  question, 
I  should  be  happy  to  give  you  a  clue,  in  case  some  of  your 
readers  “  much  given  to  the  study  of  back  numbers  ”  would 
like  to  hunt  up  some  old  files  of  Plymouth  newspapers. 

I  have  often  heard  my  mother  quote  the  lines,  with  an 
additional  couplet,  as  the  production  of  Dr  Wolcot  (Peter 
I’indar).  She  told  me  that  they  w'ere  part  of  a  satirical  squib 
written  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  some  unlucky  expedition 
of  the  Duke  of  York’s.  Wolcot  tried  to  make  out  that  the 
Duke  had  shown  the  “  white  feather,”  or,  at  least,  exercised 
that  “  discretion  wdiich  is  the  better  part  of  valour.”  T  give 
them  as  I  have  often  heard  her  repeat  them  : — 

For  he  who  fights  and  runs  away. 

May  live  to  fight  another  day  ; 

But  he  who  in  the  battle ’s  slain. 

Will  never  |  to  fight  again. 

The  doctor  at  that  time  was  staying  at  Plymouth  ;  was  next- 
door  neighbour  to  my  grandmother’s,  and  on  visiting  terms 
with  her  family.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  verses 
were  su[)pres8C(l,  as  they  gave  great  offence  to  the  royal  family, 
but  they  most  likely  appeared  in  some  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  period.  I  am,  &c.,  .T.  E.  T. 

JAsbon,  July  3rd,  1874. 


POETRY. 

AN  INSCRIPTION  FOR  THE  DERBY  STATUE. 
Reckless  of  speech,  and  arrogant  of  toce, 

This  Stanley  spoke  and  acte^l,  lived  and  die<l  ; 

In  one  thing  only  better  than  his  race. 

He  left  the  winning  for  the  losing  side. 

E.  H. 


It  behoved  that  “  England’s  beat  friend  ”  should  havo 
for  an  historian  a  son  of  Great  Britain.  On  Mr  Blanchard 
Jerrold  has  devolved  the  task  of  expounding  the  virtues  of 
the  benefactor  of  Englishmen.  This,  cf  course,  is  quite 
natural,  for  as  the  French  havo  less  reason  to  offer  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  boons  they  received  from  England’s  best 
friend,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  Napoleon  the 
Third  could  have  found  a  serious  apologist  among  those 
more  directly  interested  in  his  acts.  Mr  Jerrold,  then, 
undertakes  to  recount  tho  life  of  this  great  and  good  man, 
the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  which  **  was  the  resolu¬ 
tion  with  which  he  manifested  his  friendship  for  the  Eng* 
lish  people.”  The  historian’s  chief  object  is  “  to  set  forth 
impartially  the  great  drama  of  his  career,”  with  the  benefit 
of  “help  abundantly  bestowed  by  the  Imperial  family. 
We  do  not  clearly  understand  how  an  historian  could 
impartially  set  forth  tho  life  of  Judge  Jeffries,  if  the  family 
of  the  aforesaid  bestowed  help  on  him,  unless,  indeed,  the 
family  wished  him  to  prove  that  their  kinsman  was  an  in> 
famous  character.  It  is  true  that  Mr  Blanchard  Jerrold 
held  Napoleon  the  Third  in  much  personal  regard,  but  this* 
would  be  no  additional  guarantee  of  impartiality.  It  is 
also  true  that  Mr  Jerrold  holds  Radical  opinions,  and  a 
Radical  historian  cannot  but  judge  rather  severely  than 
otherwise  the  career  of  Caesar ;  but,  again,  this  additional 
guarantee  of  fair  criticism  is  unfortunately  cancelled  by  the 
fact  that  Mr  Jerrold,  who  is  a  Radical  at  Dover,  becomes  an 
Imperialist  at  Calais. 

The  present  author’s  preferences  have,  however,  nothing 
to  do  with  us.  Devotion  to  a  creed  or  to  a  man,  through¬ 
out  fortune  and  misfortune,  friendship  that  ignores  iniquity 
— that  blinds  the  idolater  to  all  that  is  bad  in  the  idol — 
devotion  and  friendship  of  this  kind,  we  say,  readily  ensure 
the  respect  which  a  sincere  sentiment  has  a  right  to  com¬ 
mand  ;  but  while  fetichism  may  be  excused,  it  is  not  to  be 
admired.  Mr  Jerrold,  in  this  first  volume,  begins  history 
at  the  tenderest  ago  of  the  future  Emperor.  Napoleon  tho 
Third  was  born  on  the  20th  of  April,  1808.  The  name  of 
Charles  Louis  Napoleon  was  given  him  at  the  special  desire 
of  the  uncle.  The  writer,  who  draws  a  preliminary  sketch 
of  Queen  Hortense’s  marriage  with  Napoleon  the  First’s 
brother,  tha  King  of  Holland,  dismisses  the  delicate  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  birth  of  Louis  Bonaparte  with  a  few  depre¬ 
catory  sentences  concerning  the  infidelities  of  this  lady  to 
her  lord — which  led  to  their  eventual  separation.  As  Mr 
Jerrold  derived  documents  and  other  information  from 
Chislehurst,  it  was  naturally  a  matter  of  no  great  possi¬ 
bility  to  inquire  if  Napoleon  III.  was  or  was  not  a  bastard ; 
and  he  therefore  fails  to  tell  us  why,  as  a  celebrated 
pamphleteer  put  it,  the  second  Emperor  had  masses  con¬ 
stantly  celebrated  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Queen 
Hortense,  while  bis  father  was  undutifully  left  to  simmer 
in  purgatory.  We  object  to  refer  to  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  on  the  subject,  but  we  fully  agree  with  Mr 
Jerrold  when  he  says  that  “Louis,  the  future  Emperor, 
was  from  his  birth  to  his  death  his  mother’s  child.”  Pass¬ 
ing  to  the  young  prince’s  baby-days,  we  find  him  betraying 
the  characteristics  that  unmistakably  forecast  a  powerful 
manhood  and  a  transcending  genius.  He  is  taciturn, 
retiring,  sensitive  to  the  point  of  putting  warm  water  in 
flower-pots  to  keep  the  flowers  comfortable.  If  he  had 
brought  nothing  but  flowers  into  warm  water,  bow  beauti¬ 
fully  pale  would  his  history  be  I  His  tiny  features  and 
demeanour  already  announce  deep  thought  and  resolve 
(there  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  book,  in  which  he  looks 
,  an  angel).  By  the  kindness  of  the  Empress  the  historian 
has  been  enabled  to  give  fac-similes  of  his  hero’s  early 
blots  and  scribblings.  Mr  Jerrold  gives  us  no  picture  of 
.  the  child’s  pantaloons,  but  what  tears  will  fill  the  eyes  of 
many  mothers,  who  jealously  lock  in  safe  places  at  home 
treasures  of  a  kindred  kind,  when  they  read  the  following 
letter  of  the  baby  prince  : — 
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It  is  scarcely  interesting  to  follow  Mr  Jerrold  into  the  full 
history  of  his  hero’s  existence  up  to  his  first  attempt  to 
overthrow  Louis  Philippe,  known  as  the  attempt  of  Stras* 
burg ;  to  scan  with  the  author  the  hollow  utterances  of 
him  who  substituted  an  Empire  of  shreds  and  patches  for 
an  Empire  of  iron.  In  his  relation  of  the  contemptible 
raid  made  by  Louis  Napoleon  on  the  garrison  of  Strasburg, 
and  the  sequel  thereof,  Mr  Jerrold  tries  to  palliate  the  ridi¬ 
cule  which  was  attached  to  this  first  step  in  the  way  of 
imperial  strokes  of  fortune.  The  Strasburg  stroke,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  one  of  misfortune,  for  it  was  so  lamely 
devised,  its  chances  of  success  were  so  small,  and  the 
fortitude  Louis  Napoleon  displayed  so  very  far  from 

that  France  and  the  French 
a  good  joke,  and 
child  who  is 
On  this 
but  it  had  reason  to 


“  Petite  Maman,  Oui-Oai  a  fait  pouf  dans  le  dada.  Oui-Oui 
n’a  pas  bobo — il  aime  maman  beaucoup  b  coeur, 

*  “OuiOui.” 

Young  Louis  was  immensely  fond  of  leaden  soldiers, 
with  which  he  played  at  war— a  symptom  of  his  future 
genius  for  artillery  j  he  yearned  to  play  with  little  street 
boys  in  gutters — a  sign  of  his  eventual  love  for  the  people. 
He  was  his  mother’s  favourite.  Mr  Jerrold  gives  one 
really  touching  instance  of  her  motherly  devotedness : — 

**  Her  son  Louis  had  suffered  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  and  the 
operation  had  been  so  severe  that  the  hsBmorrhnge  lasted  two 
days.  This  was  hidden  from  the  queen,  but  on  the  second  day 
the  child  looked  so  ill  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
divulge  the  cause.  She  spoke  not,  but  caught  her  boy  in  her 
arms,  and  would  not  loose  her  grasp  until  at  length  he  had  fallen 
a&lecp  upon  her  bosom,  and  the  bleeding  had  stopped.  Then  she 
placed  him  upon  his  bed  and  set  a  trusty  nurse  by  his  side  to 
watch.  It  was  very  late  in  the  night  before  she  took  her  own 
eyes  off  the  sleeper.  She  went  to  bed,  but  she  could  not  sleep. 
The  image  of  her  boy,  with  his  blood-stained  mouth,  stood  before 
her;  at  length  she  rose,  and  without  rousing  her  attendants,  stole 
to  Louis’s  bedside.  The  boy  slept ;  the  nurse  had  fallen  asleep 
also.  Ou  examining  Louis  closely,  she  saw  that  blood  was  trick¬ 
ling  from  his  lips  as  he  slept.  Without  waking  the  nurse  she 
took  her  child  in  her  arms,  placed  her  linger  firmly  upon  the 
bleeding  gum,  and  remained  in  this  position  till  the  morning.  The 
wound  was  closed,  and  her  son  was  saved  !  ” 

Mr  Jerrold  might  have  told  this  family  tradition  with 
somewhat  less  pomp  and  circumstance ;  but  in  whatever 
way  it  is  told,  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  passionate  and 
heroic  affection  of  the  mother.  At  the  same  -time  one 
cannot  help  reflecting  that  if  the  mother  of  the  future 
Emperor  had  been  less  devoted  and  less  fortunate,  and 
toothache  for  once  in  this  world  had  a  fatal  termination, 
many  mothers  of  France  in  the  years  to  come  might  have 
had  less  cause  for  bitter  mourning. 

The  quietude  of  young  Louis’s  childhood  was  materially 
disturbed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  under  which  Uortense  had  to  fly  from  Paris  before 
those' allies  to  whom  the  Bonapartes  had  beckoned  to  come, 
and  whom  the  Bourbons  had  guided  to  the  heart  of  France. 
She  took  refuge  with  her  son  at  Constance,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  shortly  afterwards  was  sent  to  Augsburg,  while 
his  mother  bought  the  castle  of  Arenenberg,  where  she  took 
up  residence.  We  are  told  how,  subsequently,  the  young 
prince  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  studied  artillery,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Bepublic.  Most  tyrants  begin 
by  serving  Republics  before  cutting  their  throats.  After  a 
series  of  details  on  Louis’s  whereabouts,  told  at  consider¬ 
able  length  by  Mr  Jerrold,  but  nevertheless  conspicuous 
for  their  want  of  interest,  we  find  the  future  usurper  dragged 
into  the  Italian  insurrection  of  1830  by  his  elder  brother. 
The  latter  seemed  filled  with  sentiments  usually  unknown 
to  the  Bonapartes ;  here  he  was  with  diflSculty  prevented 
from  joining  the  Candian  patriots.  ^’Had  the  young 
Frenchman  had  his  way,”  writes  Mr  Jerrold,  “  Byron  might 
have  died  in  the  arms  of  a  Napoleon.”  We  are  blind  to 
the  advantages  Byron  would  have  derived  therefrom.  The 
eldest  Bonaparte,  who  was  good,  and  had  no  unwarrantable 
ambition,  met  with  his  death  in  the  course  of  the  Italian 
revolt,  while  his  brother,  who  was  bad,  and  who  already 
caressed  the  idea  of  subjecting  France,  survived  to  carry 
out  his  schemes.  He  and  his  mother  went  to  Paris  after 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  but  being  politely  requested  by 
Louis  Philippe  to  move  away,  they  transferred  their  quar¬ 
ters  to  London,  where,  Mr  Jerrold  has  the  boldness  to  say, 
after  Uortense,  **  they  saw  that  in  England  at  least  the 
liberty  for  which  so  many  were  sighing  was  not  a  vain 
word.”  Mr  Jerrold  recounts  the  whereabouts  of  Hortense 
and  her  son  very  elaborately ;  he  would  almost  give  his 
readers  an  account  of  what  they  had  for  breakfast  and 
dinner.  They  were,  it  appears,  “  enchanted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  English  ladies,”  and  on  the  whole  so  pleased  with 
England  and  Englishmen  in  general,  that  Frenchmen  will 
probably  regret  that  they  did  not  remain  there  altogether. 
But  they  soon  received  notice  that  they  could  return  to 
France.  It  was  in  August,  and  already  revolution  was 
brooding  against  the  Bourgeois  King  in  the  French  capital. 
This  induced  Hortense  to  avoid  Paris  ;  in  this  intention  she 
was  confirmed  by  an  excited  remark  of  her  son  :  “  If  we 
go  to  Paris,  and  if  I  see  the  people  being  slaughtered  under 
my  eyes,  I  shall  place  myself  on  their  side.”  Pity  he  lost 
this  tenderness  later  in  life  I 


legendary  in  its  proportions, 
government  took  the  whole  matter  as 
treated  the  prince  and  his  accomplices  as  a 
treated  to  a  whipping  for  some  brainless  freak 

occasion  the  country  was  excusable ;  I - 

lament  that,  when  the  crime  was  repeated  at  Boulogne,  it  a 
did  not  pitilessly  crush  the  evil  seed  for  ever.  1 

With  the  Strasburg  affair,  and  Louis  Napoleon’s  passage  1 
to  America,  Mr  Blanchard  Jerrold  brings  the  present  volume  f; 
to  a  close.  Hitherto  the  author  has  trodden  on  compara-  / 
tively  easy  ground.  Napoleon  the  Third’s  youth  had  no-  i 
thing  particularly  criminal  in  it,  nor  did  it  contain  a  suflS-  § 
cient  quantity  of  events  to  fill  500  pages,  save  with  facts  | 
more  .akin  to  the  nursery  than  to  the  history  of  a  nation.  1 
But  then,  Mr  Jerrold  is  all  but  an  historiographer,  and  he  I 
is  bound  to  discourse  on  his  matter  much  as  a  court  poet 
must  chaunt  the  daily  movements  of  his  prince.  We  are  I 
only  too  willing  to  believe  Mr  Jerrold  when  he  says  in  his  | 
preface  that  he  is  impartial,  and  that  his  work  is  not  a  | 
whitewashing  enterprise.  In  that  case  he  has  no  doubt 
laid  stress  on  the  purity  and  innocence  of  Napoleon’s  start 
in  life,  to  show  in  subsequent  volumes  how  a  good  young 
man  may  tuni  out  a  public  malefactor.  If  this  is  a  right 
surmise,  Mr  Blanchard  Jerrold  is  heartily  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated.  In  the  other  case  we  shall  look  with  some  curiosity 
for  Mr  Jerrold’s  forthcoming  volumes.  It  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  how  he  will  palliate  the  coup  d*etat  of  De¬ 
cember  ;  how  he  will  account  for  the  fusillades  which  then 
filled  the  gutters  of  Paris  with  innocent  blood  ;  how  he 
will  condone  the  decrees  which  sent  thousands  of  citizens, 
whose  honour  we  would  advise  him  not  to  impeach,  to  die 
in  the  deadly  marshes  of  Cayenne,  mingled  with  common 
convicts  and  treated  as  wild  beasts ;  and  how  he  will  ex¬ 
cuse  the  subsequent  deeds  of  the  Empire.  We  hold  in 
esteem  Mr  Jerrold’s  literary  ability,  and  we  should  be  sorry 
to  find  him  wilfully  incorporating  himself  with  a  party 
which  represents  political  freebooting  in  its  most  con¬ 
temptible  aspect.  OahilIiE  Babbebb. 


NEW  CLOSET  PLAYS. 

TAe  Tragedy  ef  Israel.  Part  II.  King  David.  By  G.  F.  Armstrong. 
Loa^mand  and  Co. 

Alexander  the  Great.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Aubrey  de  Vere.  King 
and  Co. 

The  Maid  of  Florence;  or,  A  Woman's  Revenge.  A  Tragedy.  Low 
and  Co. 

One  often  hears  people  grumbling  at  the  degeneracy  of 
the  modern  stage,  and  asking  why  it  is  that  our  age  cannot 
produce  play-writers  equal  to  those  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  This  question  is  put  not  merely  by  habitual 
girumblers,  a  class  of  persons  with  which  the  world  is 
always  plentifully  supplied,  but  by  men  who  really  have  a 
sufficient  amount  of  independent  imagination,  and  superi¬ 
ority  to  traditions  and  appearances,  to  be  able  to  see  the 
present  in  something  like  its  true  proportions.  Even  these 
men  are  often  found  asking  why  modern  play-writers  come 
so  lamentably  short  of  the  Elizabethans.  And  they  are 
now  and  then  met  by  sanguine  spirits  who  bid  them  have 
patience,  and  stir  their  minds  by  reciting  many  indications 
which  go  to  show  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
dramatic  revival.  Now  it  is  a  bold  man  who  would  under¬ 
take  to  say  what  we  may  and  what  we  may  not  be  on  the 
eve  of :  and  one  would  not  care  to  be  responsible  for  any 
such  fatalistic  dogma  as  that  the  day  of  dramatic  literature 
has  gone  by  and  can  never  return.  But  this  at  least  it  is 
safe  to  say,  that  many  of  the  conditions  that  favoured  the 


' 
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intellectual  flame ;  there  are  no  lapses  into  puerility  or 
inanity.  His  conceptions  of  character  are  sound  and  flrmly 
sustained  :  Saul,  Samuel,  Agag,  Michal,  David,  Bathsheba, 
Uriah,  Absalom,  are  drawn  with  really  remarkable  dramatic 
power.  We  are,  indeed,  tempted  to  say  that  Mr  Armstrong’s 
poetry  has  every  characteristic  of  great  poetry  except 
genius.  Originating  genius  Mr  Armstrong  has  not.  If 
the  “  Tragedy  of  Israel  ’*  had  been  given  to  the  world 
under  the  name  of  the  author  of  “  Atalanta  in  Calydon,’* 
only  professional  critics  would  have  detected  the  imposture. 
Athenian  dramatists  of  the  fifth  century  B.o. ;  and  if  we  The  ordinary  reader,  indeed,  might  have  been  a  little 
wish  to  know  what  the  English  type  of  drama  is  capable  staggered  by  such  lines  as  this : — 
of,  we  must  go  to  Shakespeare  and  his  immediate'  con-  Why  thrum  this  vatic  thunder  in  mine  car? 

temporaries  and  successors.  The  fascination  of  these  organs  as  a  whole,  we  believe  it  would  have  passed  very  well, 

of  expression  for  the  human  spirit  was  greatest  while  they  Besides,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  subject  is  suited 
were  new.  To  put  it  somewhat  mathematically,  in  the  for  anything  but  dilettante  work.  One  of  Goethe’s  sayings, 
first  generation  of  their  existence  they  drew  towards  them  ^^ich  all  our  respect  for  him  does  not  prevent  us  from 
irresistibly  a  larger  proportion  of  free -intellect  than  they  calling  a  pompous  absurdity,  was  that  Byron’s  proper  func- 
were  ever  able  to  attract  in  subsequent  generations.  Were  tjon  would  have  been  to  dramatise  the  Old  Testament.  It 
this  a  proper  occasion,  we  might  show  at  length  that  this  jg  migfake  to  try  to  dramatise  what  already  exists  in  a 
IS  the  law  of  all  subjects  of  disinterested  intellectual  effort,  perfect  form  of  its  own.  The  Greek  dramatists  did  not 
whether  artistic  or  scientific.  ^  The  most  ambitious  intellects  attempt  to  dramatise  the ‘Iliad.’  And,  in  like  manner, 
newest  subjects  with  which  they  have  unless  great  liberties  are  taken  with  the  Bible,  and  it  is 
aiBnity  :  if  the  subjects  are  great,  and  succeed  in  fascina-  surrounded  with  a  mass  of  various  legends,  our  dramatists 
ting  congenial  minds,  then  the  results  are  great.  Such  ^ad  better  let  it  alone. 

was  the  happy  fortune  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  —  a  jyfj.  Aubrey  de  Vere’s  “  Alexander  the  Great  ”  is  good 
^rtune  that  comes  to  the  human  race  at  rare  intervals,  solid  writing,  but  it  is  not  otherwise  remarkable.  It  is  a 
While  Sackville,  Gascoigne,  and  Daniel  were  composing  more  tranquil  composition,  written  with  less  striving  and 
scholarly  imitations  of  the  Greek  drama  to  produce  a  feeble  straining,  than  Mr  Armstrong’s.  Mr  De  Vere  starts  with 
agitation  of  pity  and  terror  in  the  minds  of  Cynthia  and  ^  preface  in  which  he  expounds  a  theory  of  Alexander’s 
her  courtiers,  lifeless  shadows  of  a  once  glorious  form,  character  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  ;  and  the  chief  fault 
Fouune  beckoned  to  Marlowe  and  showed  him  the  way  play,  as  a  play,  is  that  it  assumes  too  much  the 

to  a  new  dramatic  world.  Marlowe  was  really  the  aspect  of  an  elaborate  argument  in  support  of  this  theory. 
Columbus  of  the  Enclish  drama.  It  is  not  verv  easv  to  theory  haunts  us  throughout  the  various  “scenes,” 

which  in  their  number  follow  the  most  approved  type  of 
“Chronicle  History.”  Wo  cannot  help  reverting  to  it 
when  Alexander  shows  astonishing  promptitude  in  con¬ 
ceiving  his  plans  and  issuing  his  orders ;  us  when  he  devises 
upon  the  instant  a  politic  way  of  winning  over  the  Sar¬ 
dians,  or  suddenly  decides  upon  the  site  of  Alexandria,  or 
explains  his  views  regarding  the  capture  of  Tyre.  Alex¬ 
ander,  as  Mr  De  Vere  represents  him,  is  a  goodly  dramatic 
building,  but  the  builder  has  not  removed  his  scaffolding, 
and  it  rather  mars  the  effect.  Yet  the  play  is  undeniably 
well  written.  It  seems  unutterably  lifeless  when  we  think 
of  it  in  connection  with  Marlowe’s  “  Tamberlaine,’’  with 
which  Mr  De  Vere’s  “Conqueror  of  the  World  ”  naturally 
provokes  comparison ;  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  think  of  a 
modern  drama  in  that  connection.  The  eulogy  spoken  by 
Ptolemy  over  the  dead  body  of  Alexander  is  a  fair  speci¬ 
men  of  Mr  De  Vere’s  manner: — 

The  greatest  spirit  that  ever  trod  this  earth 
From  earth  has  pass’d.  He,  swifter  than  the  morn 
O’er-rush’d  the  globe.  Expectant  centuries 
Condensed  themselves  into  a  few  brief  years 
To  work  his  will;  and  all  the  buried  ages 
Summ’d  their  old  wealth,  to  enrich,  for  man’s  behoof, 

With  virtuous  wisdom  one  Olympian  mind, 

Which  grappling  all  things— needing  not  experience — 

Yet  scorn’d  no  diligence,  the  weapons  shaped, 

Itself,  that  hewed  its  way,  nor  left  to  others 
The  pettiest  of  those  cares  that,  small  themselves. 

Are  rivets  which  make  whole  the  mail  of  greatness. 

The  world  hath  had  its  conquerors  : — one  alone 
Conquer’d  for  weal  of  them  who  bow’d  beneath  him. 

And  in  the  vanquish’d  found  his  firmest  friends 
And  passionatest  mourners. 

The  world  hath  had  its  kings ; — but  one  alone 
To  whom  a  kingdom  meant  a  radiant  fabric. 

No  tyrant’s  dungeon-keep,  no  merchant’s  mart. 

But  all-intelligential,  so  combining 
All  interests,  aspirations,  efforts,  aims, 

That  man’s  great  mind,  therein  made  one  o’er  earth. 

Might  show  all  knowledge  in  its  boundless  glass. 

As  the  sea  shows  the  sun.  Hough  Macedon, 

Boast ;  yet  be  just !  This  wonder’s  nurse  thou  wert : 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  none  of  the  three  dramas  which  A  mightier  was  his  mother.  Earth,  take  back 

we  have  made  the  textfor  these  remarks  make  any  approach  Thy  chief  of  sons!  Henceforth  his  tomb  art  thou, 

to  the  discovery  of  such  an  organ.  The  second  part  of  Pro-  The  “Maid  of  Florence is  a  tragedy  proper,  as 
fessor  Armstrong’s  “  Tragedy  of  Israel  ”  is  of  the  three  that 
which  gives  most  evidence  of  intellectual  power.  There 
are  many  high  qualities  in  Mr  Armstrong’s  play.  The 
material  is  thoroughly  well  wrought :  each  verse  is  finished 
with  unfaltering  strength,  There  is  no  flickering  of  the 


pposed  to  a  tragic  history.  Without  lollowing  historical 
icidents,  its  takes  up  a  story  such  as  might  have  hap- 
ened  in  the  place  where  the  scene  is  laid  ;  and  thus 
‘cures  a  more  compact  unity  than  is  possible  in  a  play 
lat  follows  the  fortunes  of  a  hero  or  a  campaign.  The 


say  now  what  it  was  that  induced  him,  a  university  man, 
to  give  his  pen  to  the  service  of  the  common  stage,  and 
try  to  redeem  it  from  “the  jigging  veins  of  rhyming 
mother-wits ;  ”  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  had  heard  of 
the  success  of  the  popular  drama  in  Spain.  But  what¬ 
ever  movod  him  to  write  “  Tamberlaine  ”  for  a  vulgar 
audience,  he  was  the  first  to  enter  in  and  take  pos¬ 
session  of  a  region  which  offered  infinite  new  possi- 
bilities  to  the  dramatist.  The  representation  of  passionate 
conflict  was  insuperably  hampered  by  the  conditions 
of  the  Greek  stage.  The  large  Greek  theatres  necessi¬ 
tated  masks  and  padded  and  stiffened  figures :  and 
thus  lively  conflict,  whether  of  mind  or  of  body,  was  ren¬ 
dered  impossible.  English  dramatists,  writing  for  actors 
who  came  on  the  stage  in  their  natural  faces  and  figures, 
were  throwing  away  their  opportunities  for  giving  a  more 
vivid  representation  of  life  when  they  accommodated  them¬ 
selves  to  Greek  models.  By  good  luck  or  sagacious  insight 
Marlowe  initiated  a  drama  that  took  full  advantage  of  the 
changed  manner  of  stage  representation.  Men  could  now 
be  brought  face  to  face  in  passionate  antagonism,  and  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  struggle  put  before  the  spectator 
with  lifelike  force.  What  a  revelation  it  was :  what  a 
fascination  it  must  have  had  upon  all  dramatic  minds  1 
The  Elizabethans  were  called  upon  to  re-write  the  history 
of  human  passion  in  all  its  phases  and  stages  ;  and  there 
were  men  among  them  who  took  delight  in  the  task  that 
Fate  or  Fortune  had  imposed.  They  fulfilled  their  mission 
with  keen  emulation  :  they  reaped  the  harvest  with  such 
thoroughness  as  to  leave  little  behind  for  the  gleaners  of 
after  times.  If  we  think  for  a  little  upon  this,  we  shall  see 
how  absurdly  vain  it  is  to  hope  for  a  return  of  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  We  cannot  make  such 
opportunities :  we  must  wait  for  them.  We  cannot  turn 
back  the  stream  of  time.  If  our  stage  is  to  be  regenerated, 
somebody  must  discover  a  new  organ  for  the  dramatic 
spirit.  I 


amazing  growth  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  do  not  exist  now  ; 
and  that  there  is  this  great  difference,  if  no  other,  between 
the  two  situations — that  the  drama  is  no  longer  a  new  thing. 
Two  great  types  of  drama — using  the  word  as  equivalent 
to  tragic  drama — have  been  born  into  the  world ;  both 
attained  their  supreme  height  within  a  generation  of  their 
birth,  and  all  subsequent  attempts  to  revive  their  early 
magnificence  have  been  little  better  than  mechanical 
attempts  to  make  a  living  body.  If  we  wish  to  know  what 
the  Greek  type  of  drama  is  capable  of,  we  must  go  to  the 
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will  not  have  travelled  many  pages  with  Mrs  Lysaght  before 
finding  all  the  main  threads  of  her  story  in  his  possession. 
Wo  get  in  the  early  chapters  a  portrait  of  Mr  Brandon,  the 
owner  of  Woodhurst  (a  rich  estate  in  the  country),  who  just 
before  his  death  cuts  off  with  a  nominal  sum  his  nephew 
Jack  Paget,  and  leaves  all  his  wealth  to  another  nephew, 
Mark  Brandon,  the  hero  of  the  story.  As  usual.  Jack 
Paget  is  exceedingly  handsome,  but  very  wicked  ;  he  sings 
better  than  Mario,  but  behaves  like  a  scamp.  Mark  is,  as 
usual  also,  of  the  opposite  stamp  ;  he  is  very  good — but 
very  ugly,  and  he  talks  about  his  ugliness  with  wearisome 
iteration.  Under  another  name,  and  as  a  strolling  player, 
Paget  had  won  the  heart  of  Ruth  Tredegar,  the  virtuous  girl 
of  the  piece,  and  perhaps  the  best  character  in  the  story. 
She,  thinking  her  former  lover  dead,  consents,  after  some 
persuasion  (and  not  quite  enough  as  we  think),  to  marry 
Mark  Brandon,  for  whom  a  certain  Lady  Sara  has  long 
been  angling.  After  being  happily  married  for  a  short 
time,  Mark  and  his  good  wife  Ruth  are  startled  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  the  scene  of  the  hcte  noire  Jack  Paget,  who 
forthwith  proceeds  to  make  love  to  his  cousin’s  wife,  while 
living  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  paucity  of  incident  in 
the  novel  is  relieved  by  passages  in  the  life  of  the  extremely 
poor  Earl  of  Glenstal.  This  nobleman  is  wroth  at  the  heir 
of  Woodhurst’s  choice  in  taking  Ruth  for  a  wife.  Mean¬ 
while,  Mrs  Brandon  is  wretched,  because  she  is  keeping  from 
her  husband  the  story  of  Paget’s  being  her  early  love. 
Whether  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  her  hands  grow 
smaller  as  she  gets  older  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  in  the 
first  volume  we  are  told  that  she  had  *Marge,  well-shaped, 
brown  hands,”  while  in  the  second  (p.  78)  we  read  of  ”  two 
little  brown  hands”  nestling  themselves  in  Mark’s  strong 
fingers.  We  mention  this  solitary  contradiction  not  because 
it  is  the  only  one,  but  for  the  reason  that  there  are  other 
slips  or  evidences  of  negligence  in  the  narrative.  There  is  no 
grasp  whatever  of  individual  character  to  be  discovered,  at 
least  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  noticeable,  and  as  to 
touches  of  pathos  the  author  is  not  successful  where  she 
eminently  should  be.  At  the  close  of  the  third  volume, 
when  Jack  Paget  leaves  Ruth  to  the  mercy  of  the  tide, 
and  will  not  save  her  because  she  refuses  to  promise  that 
she  will  be  his,  there  is  an  opportunity  given  for  strong 
description.  The  author  does  not  rise  to  it,  however,  in 
any  appreciable  degree.  The  story  is  told  much  as  a  re¬ 
port  would  be  drawn  up  for  a  newspaper,  save  that  the 
conversational  element  is  to  a  large  extent  introduced.  The 
plot,  taken  altogether,  is  meagre,  and,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  by  no  means  original. 

But  the  absence  of  striking  incident  may  always  be  con¬ 
doned  if  we  are  favoured  with  good  style.  In  this  novel,  un¬ 
fortunately,  we  get  neither.  Some  of  the  characters  (and  the 
author  too)  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  word  ”  charming,” 
always  the  mark  of  a  weak  vocabulary ;  Mark,  the  lover, 
talks  about  “  my  one  peerless,  precious  angel,  the  delight 
of  my  life  ;”  and  disagrees  with  Lindley  Murray  in  saying 
to  Paget  that  he  had  rather  “  that  the  money  and  property 
had  been  divided  between  you  and  J.”  This  disagreement 
with  Lindley  Murray,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  hero.  In  description  we  are  hardly  better  treated  by 
the  author.  In  the  second  line  of  her  novel  she  tells  us  of 
“winds  hushed,  as  if  waiting  for  the  advent  of  winter,” 
though  why  they  should  adopt  this  accommodating  coursi 
is  not  clear.  But  if  there  is  little  poetic  or  dramatic  power 
in  the  writing  itself,  Mrs  Lysaght  has  a  novel  mode  of  con¬ 
structing  paragraphs;  the  following,  for  instance,  being 
complete  in  themselves  : — 

“  A  dark  still  day  in  early  autnmn.” 

**  Woodhurst  was  a  charming  place.” 

“  Grand  old  trees  they  were.” 

“To  Mark  Brandon,  possibly.” 

“  He  was  evidently  an  old  friend.” 

We  get  so  accustomed  to  these  paragraphs  that  they 
cease  to  have  any  extraordinary  effect  upon  us.  Regretting 
that  we  are  compelled  to  speak  so  plainly  with  regard  to 
this  novel,  we  yet  feel  it  necessary,  in  these  days  of  high 
pressure,  to  point  out  to  the  public  what  works  wo  consider 
are  worth  their  perusal,  and  to  indicate  those  whose  perusal 
would  be  a  vexatious  and  unprofitable  task. 

Thobiiton  Acland. 


only 'respect  in  which  it  professes  allegiance  lo  ““^-ory  w 
in  preserving  the  true  colour  of  the  tin^  and  the  place 
.elected.  The  sub-title  of  the  «  Maid  of  Florence  ”  i.  “  A 
Woman’s  Revenge ;  ”  and  the  plot  is  simple.  A  young 
lady  of  a  noble  Florentine  house  falls  in  love  with  a 
soldier  of  fortune  who  has  saved  Florence  from  ruin,  and 
succeeds  in  getting  him  elected  Podesta,  or  Dictator,  for 
three  years.  lie  loves  her  in  return,  but  a  friend  and 
counsellor  persuades  him  that  it  is  his  interest  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  foreign  ally,  and  contrives  that  he  shall 
send  the  first  lady  an  insulting  letter  of  farewell.  Her 
love  is  thereby  turned  into  hatred,  and  she  plots  his  down¬ 
fall  :  sees  him  killed  at  her  feet  in  an  insurrection ;  and, 
unable  to  survive  him,  drinks  a  small  phial  of  poison, 
and  leaves  her  friends  to  moralise  on  the  dangers  of  pas¬ 
sionate  love.  There  is  not  any  very  high  power  in  the 
play,  but  it  has  considerable  freshness  and  vigour.  The 
writer  does  not  servilely  copy  Elizabethan  phraseology,  but 
endeavours  to  give  to  such  expressions  as  he  borrows  a 
certain  originality  of  turn. 

W.  Minto. 


MARK  BRANDON’S  WIFE. 

3fnrk  Brandon's  Wife.  A  Novel.  By  Elizabeth  Lysaght.  Author 
of  ‘  Nearer  and  Dearer,’  ‘  Georgie  Lisle,’  ‘  Barbie  Yaughaa,*  &c.  In 
Three  Volumes.  London  :  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 

We  have  here  an  essentially  mediocre  and  commonplace 
novel.  What  the  world  has  done  to  call  for  such  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  cacoellies  scrihendi  as  this  story  indicates  passes 
our  comprehension  ;  it  may  be  part  of  the  burden  of  sorrow 
we  have  to  bear  in  conjunction  with  the  immense  benefits  we 
have  derived  from  the  freedom  and  enlargement  of  the  press. 
From  what  we  are  able  to  discover,  there  is  no  possible 
reason  why,  when  an  author  has  learnt,  as  Mrs  Lysaght  has, 
how  to  write  three-volume  novels,  he  or  she  should  not  go 
on  writing  them  till  the  end  of  time.  The  occupation,  in¬ 
volving  no  strain  whatever  upon  the  mental  faculties,  may 
be  pursued  from  day  to  day,  just  as  we  eat,  drink,  and 
clothe  ourselves.  One  can  only  enter  a  mild  protest  against 
the  net  products  being  regarded  as  in  any  way  adding  to 
literature.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  some  nine 
hundred  or  a  thousand  pages  of  excellent  paper  have  been 
covered  with  printer’s  ink  that  a  boon  to  mankind  has  been 
necessarily  secured ;  on  the  contrary,  the  feeling  stirred  in 
us  by  many  of  these  novels  is  one  of  commiseration 
for  wasted  energies,  mingled  with  indignation  that 
the  proper  vocation  of  the  writers  has  been  lamentably 
missed.  As  regards  Mrs  Lysaght’s  latest  novel,  we  must 
candidly  confess,  after  conscientiously  reading  it  through, 
that  we  perceive  for  it  no  raison  d'etre.  Whether  it  is  an 
advance  upon,  or  a  retrogression  from  her  previous  works 
we  are  unable  to  say — except  perhaps  as  regards  one  of 
those  stories  which  we  have  read,  and  which  it  is  certainly 
no  improvement  upon ;  but  it  is  an  ominous  fact  that  the 
title-page  of  ‘  Mark  Brandon’s  Wife  ’  bristles  with  four  or 
five  other  achievements  of  the  author  in  fiction.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  extent  of  popularity  which  these  stories  have 
achieved,  we  are,  of  course,  equally  in  the  dark ;  but  the 
world  ought  to  know  a  little  more  about  an  author  who 
writes  so  much,  or  it  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  less.  The 
volubility  of  this  age,  both  oral  and  written,  is  truly  appal¬ 
ling  ;  and  it  is  a  marvel  to  os  that  authors  should  be  con¬ 
tent  to  goon,yearafteryear,  with  such  immense  undertakings 
as  long  works  of  fiction,  when  there  is  not  sufficient  merit 
in  them  to  indicate  that  the  writers  would  ever  reach  a 
moderate  degree  of  solid  fame  and  recognition  as  world- 
teachers. 

These  remarks  are  not  aimed  exclusively  at  Mrs 
Lysaght’s  novel.  It  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
many  which  are  issued,  but  the  observations  are  directed 
against  all  persons  who  oast  forth  upon  society  at  stated 
intervals  works  which  are  not  a  whit  better  than  those 
which  many  sensible  men  have  repeatedly  destroyed  of  their 
own  handicraft,  because  it  would  be  cruel  to  inflict  them 
upon  the  world.  The  few  leading  incidents  in  the  story 
now  especially  before  us,  however,  are  by  no  means  new. 
One  of  the  characters  has  a  fondness  for  replying  when  he 
is  asked  to  relate  his  history — “  Story,  God  bless  you,  sir, 
there’s  none  to  tell,  sir and  the  experienced  novel-reader 
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TRAVELS  IN  RUSSIA. 

Thrash  Ruftia  :  from  8t  Petersburg  to  the  Crimea.  By  Mrs  Guthrie, 
la  T«ro  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

The  aim  of  these  Tolumes  is  a  modest  one.  The 
authoress  having  accomplished  a  pleasant  and  not  too 
adventnrons  three -months’  tour  in  Russia,  is  anxious  to 
prevail  upon  other  travellers  to  follow  in  her  steps.  Western 
Europe  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  used  up  ; 
Norway  is  becoming  old-fashioned ;  the  great  civilised 
nations  are  growing  dreadfully  prosaic,  and  everywhere  the 
tendency  which  human  nature  has  to  mould  itself  upon  a 
common  block  robs  travel  of  half  its  piquancy.  Steam,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  has  done  a  world  of  mischief  besides  shelving 
our  beloved  old  coaches.  It  has  not  only  seamed,  rutted, 
and  tunnelled  the  earth’s  surface  into  quite  a  new  con* 
sistency,  but  scraped  off  from  many  patches  of  it  those 
differences  of  dress,  manners,  and  morals,  which  helped  so 
usefully  in  the  olden  time  to  distinguish  one  race  from 
another.  Moreover,  it  has  taught  men  and  women  the 
delights  of  locomotion,  and  has  awakened  a  passion  for 
sight-seeing  which  makes  the  world  seem  all  too  small. 
To  have  discovered  a  land,  even  a  nook  of  land,  still 
deliciously  uncivilised,  and  which  tourist  feet  have  not 
already  trodden  smooth,  is  a  feat  any  man  may  be  proud  of. 
Mrs  Guthrie  claims  to  have  accomplished  this  feat ;  and 
for  the  future,  in  our  yearly  going  forth  into  the  wilderness 
to  renovate  our  exhausted  natures  with  new  sights  and 
sounds,  with  uncomfortable  meals  and  uncomfortable  beds, 
we  have,  added  to  our  old  stock  of  routes,  this  novel  one 
from  St  Petersburg  to  the  Crimea. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  Russian  civilisation  was  in  its 
cradle.  The  flat  yellow  waste  so  conspicuous  on  our  maps 
represented  till  then  an  almost  nebulous  aggregate  of  human 
atoms.  It  was  a  kind  of  jelly-fish  among  the  nations, 
bulky  and  featureless,  but  with  a  nucleus  somewhere  of 
vitality  and  danger.  But  then  came  Peter  the  Great, 
Russia’s  one  great  man,  the  young  semusavage,  hot  with 
theories  and  ambitions,  and,  above  all,  believing  in  the 
future  of  that  huge  and  thinly-peopled  territory  as  none  of 
its  rulers  had  hitherto  done.  The  spirit  of  Peter  pervades 
Russia  yet,  in  all  its  length  and  bresidth,  and  his  memory 
is  still  the  Russian’s  most  splendid  national  inheritance. 
For  old  sedate  nations  like  our  own,  however,  there  cannot 
be  much  to  admire  or  reverence  in  a  civilisation  so  recent 
and  so  incomplete ;  while  what  in  Russia  is  old  is  also 
barbarous.  To  the  artist,  looking  for  studies  of  colour  and 
outline,  there  may  be  novel  effects  among  the  Byzantine 
churches  with  frescoed  sides  and  gold-plated  domes ;  in  the 
open  shrines  standing  in  streets,  lit  with  coloured  lamps, 
where  devout  worshippers  kneel  before  dusky  bejewelled 
representations  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  ;  or  in  the  quaint 
dwelling-houses  of  the  interior  with  their  sage-green  roofs. 
But  colour  and  outline  are  not  everything,  and  one  wearies 
with  a  constant  repetition  of  these  pretty  artificial  effects. 
The  real  interest  of  Russian  travel  will,  for  many  a  long 
age  to  come,  for  all  English  tourists  at  least,  concentrate 
itself  about  the  rocky  [promontory  of  the  Crimea  which 
looks  across  the  Black  Sea  to  Turkey,  and  along  whose  green 
border,  in  nameless  mounds,  so  many  of  our  brave  country¬ 
men  lie  buried.  Here,  at  this  point,  sight-seeing  has  ceased 
to  be  mere  vulgar  curiosity  and  hankering  after  novel 
sensations,  and  the  traveller,  like  Spenser’s  fairy  knight, 
has  risen  suddenly  into  a  higher  mood,  and  of  his  wonder 
made  religion.” 

One  has  scarcely  the  heart  to  find  fault  with  a  book 
which  is  so  pleasant  and  so  modestly  written  as  this.  We 
would  counsel  its  authoress,  however,  in  any  future  work 
to  trust  less  implicitly  to  information  picked  up  en  route. 
Some  of  the  facts  she  gives  concerning  the  price  of  food, 
and  the  spendthrift  habits  of  the  people  in  St  Petersburg 
are  simply  incredible.  If  a  lady  writes  her  travels,  there  is 
no  law  that  she  shall  express  herself  in  the  purest  classical 
English.  A  certain  amount  of  the  **  free-and-easy  ”  is  not 
unpalatable  to  a  large  class  of  readers ;  at  the  same  time 
there  is  nothing  gained  by  a  careless  running  of  one  sentence 
into  another.  Mrs  Guthrie  visits  the  cathedral  of  Moscow, 
and  we  are  told  of  the  awful  ceremonies  accompanying  the 
coronation  of  a  Ozar,  characterised  by  her  as  a  touching 
sight.”  Is  this  which  follows  a  fitting  climax? 


When  the  ceremony  is  concluded,  with  the  crown  still  upon  his 
'head,  and  clad  in  his  royal  robes,  he  passes  through  the  great 
door  of  the  Cathedral  for  the  first  and  last  time;  a  solemn 
moment,  for  no  foot  will  again  cross  that  threshold  notil  he  has 
surrendered  all  earthly  grandeur,  and  another  Czar  wears  his 
sacred  crown.  In  a  corner  stands  a  curious  erection  which  closely 
resembles  a  four-post  bedstead. 

Mrs  Guthrie’s  style  is,  nevertheless,  not  without  merit. 
She  has  a  kindly  eye,  humorous  and  observant ;  and  she 
excels  in  imparting  glimpses  of  out-of-the-way  foreign  life, 
such  as  more  scientific  travellers  rarely  take  the  pains  to 
record.  She  loves  to  rummage  about  in  an  old  clothes 
market  in  Moscow ;  to  sit  for  hours  watching  the  crowd  in 
a  folks-garden  where  burly  Popes  in  green  satin  robes  escort 
their  fat,  placid  wives ;  and  she  can  study  day  after  day  a 
curious  slice  of  Russian  life,  visible  through  the  window 
squares  of  a  many-storied  house  opposite  her  own,  from  the 
busy  shop  on  the  ground  floor  to  the  family  of  crows  in  the 
shady  angle  ”  formed  by  the  ribbed  green  roof  and  a  red 
chimney  pot.”  This  is,  in  its  way,  real  travelling ;  and 
Mrs  Guthrie’s  volumes  contain  many  useful  hints  to  the 
tourist  how  to  gather  the  best  and  most  lasting  kind  of 
enjoyment  from  a  three  months’  tour.  E.  R.  M. 


MR  ROSSETTI’S  ITALIAN  POETS. 

Dante  and  hie  Circle.  With  the  Italian  Poets  preceding  him.  Edited 
and  Translated  in  the  Original  Metres  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
Ellis  and  White.  1871. 

The  present  volume  is  a  revised  and  in  many  respects 
improved  edition  of  Mr  Rossetti’s  valuable  translations  from 
the  early  Italian  poets,  published  more  than  ten  years  ago, 
but  still  in  favourable  remembrance  with  sdl  lovers  of  both 
English  and  Italian  literatures.  In  this  re-arrangement 
the  portion  containing  Dante’s  **  New  Life  ”  has  been 
placed  in  a  more  prominent  position,  and  round  it  have 
been  grouped  such  works  of  contemporary  poets  as  in  any 
way  throw  a  light  on  the  external  and  psychical  biography 
of  the  grand  centre  figure.  This  mode  of  illustrating  the 
personal  relations  of  Dante  and  hie  friends  by  the  remnants 
of  their  occasional  pieces  is  highly  meritorious,  the  more  so 
as  till  quite  lately  Italian  editors  were,  as  Mr  Rossetti  justly 
remarks,  sadly  deficient  with  regard  to  the  lucid  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  vast  material.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  love  of  their  mediaeval  poets,  Dante  alone  excepted,  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date  amongst  the  Italians.  Even 
as  late  as  1828  a  man  of  the  transcendent  genius  of 
Giacomo  Leopardi  thought  and  wrote  that  *'de’  pih  antichi 
(Italiani)  fuori  di  Dante  e  del  Petrarca,  quantnnque  si 
trovino  rime,  non  si  trovi  poesia.”  Since  that  period, 
however,  matters  have  been  considerably  mended  in  Italy. 
Eminent  scholars,  like  Guiliani  and  Fraticelli,  have  vied 
with  foreign  scholars  in  freeing  the  works  of  Dante  from 
the  alloy  of  pedantic  and  arbitrary  commentators,  and  in 
elucidating  at  the  same  time  the  surroundings  and  personal 
relations  of  the  great  national  poet.  Moreover,  Italian 
publishing  firms — foremost  amongst  them  G.  Barbara  of 
Florence — have  nobly  contributed  their  share  to  the  work 
of  national  revival,  by  issuing  cheap  editions  of  the  great 
mediaeval  poets.  The  *  Rime  di  Oino  da  Pistoia,’  for 
instance,  edited  for  the  above-mentioned  firm,  as  part  of 
the  so-called  “Diamond  Series,”  by  Giosuo  Carducci,  is  a 
model  of  scholarly  diligence  and  sensible  arrangement. 

About  Mr  Rossetti’s  merits  as  a  translator  there  can 
only  be  one  opinion.  In  bis  preface  he  justly  places 
fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  over  literality,  but  hii 
astounding  command  over  our  poetic  language  has  frequently 
enabled  him  to  combine  these  two  much  to  be  desired 
but  rarely  attained  qualities,  in  a  manner  which  entirely 
avoids  the  uncomfortable  straightwaistcoat-feeling  of 
ordinary  translations.  His  ease  of  diction  and  versification 
appears,  indeed,  perfectly  astounding,  if  we  remember  that 
at  the  same  time  he  contrives  to  reproduce  in  his  northern 
idiom  the  finest  nuances  and  metrical  artificialities  of  his 
Italian  models.  But  what  we  admire  still  more  in  Mr 
Rossetti’s  translation  is  his  thorough  entering  into  tbt 
spirit  of  his  remote  originals.  This  becomes  particularly 
obvious  in  the  rendering  of  Dante’s  “  Vita  nuova,”  where 
the  absolute  congeniality  of  author  and  translator  almost 
produces  the  effect  of  momentary  forgetfulness  on  the  pari 
of  the  reader  that  he  is  not  listening  to  the  sonorous  fall 
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of  the  liogua  di  ei.  In  an  effort  of  such  sustained  concen¬ 
tration  as  Dante’s  aulopsychological  work,^  much  more 
depends  upon  the  translator’s  being  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  than  in  his  skilful  adaptation  of  single  effects. 
Prose  and  verse  therefore  become  of  equal  importance,  and 
one  feels  inclined  to  appreciate  most  Mr  Ilossetti  s  power  of 
rendering  where  liis  metrical  skill  could  be  of  no  avail  to  him. 
How  quaint  and  thoroughly  mediaeval  in  style,  for  instance, 
is  the  following  description  of  underhand  courtship  and 
amorous  deceit  in  the  house  of  prayer :  “  Now  it  fell 
on  a  day  that  this  most  gracious  creature  (Beatrice)  was 
sitting  where  words  were  to  be  heard  of  the  Queen  of 
Glory  (i.e.,  in  a  church),  and  I  was  in  a  place  whence  mine 
eyes  could  behold  their  beatitude ;  and  betwixt  her  and 
me,  in  a  direct  line  there  sat  another  lady  of  a  pleasant 
favour ;  who  looked  round  at  me  many  times  marvelling  at 
my  continued  gaze,  which  seemed  to  have  her  for  its 
object.  And  many  perceived  that  she  thus  looked,  so  that 
departing  thence  I  heard  it  whispered  after  me,  ‘  Look  you 
to  what  a  pass  iuch  a  lady  hath  brought  him,’  and  in 
saying  this  they  named  her  who  had  been  midway  between 
the  most  gentle  Be. trice  and  mine  eye.  Therefore  I  was 
reassured,  and  knew  that  for  that  day  my  secret  had  not 
become  manifest.” 

From  a  selection  which  comprises  translations,  all  more 
or  less  excellent,  from  nearly  sixty  poets,  it  is  difficult  to 
single  out  a  specimen  of  Mr  Rossetti’s  metrical  skill.  We 
have  chosen  the  following  sonnet  of  Dante,  which  shows  us 
his  usually  solemn  genius  in  the  unaccustomed  garb  of 
delightful  humorousness.  It  is  written  in  answer  to  one  of 
Cino  da  Pistoia’s  sonnets  (“  Novellamente  Amor  mi  giura 
e  dice”),  in  which  that  wayward  bard  asks  Dante’s  friendly 
advice  in  his  amorous  troubles.  Mr  Rossetti  has  unfor¬ 
tunately  omitted  Oino’s  poem,  one  or  two  expressions  of 
which  are  distinctly  alluded  to  in  Dante’s  answer : — 

Dante  to  Cino  da  Pistoia. 

I  thonf^ht  to  be  for  ever  separate, 

Fair  Master  Cino,  from  these  rhymes  of  yours, 

Since  further  from  the  coast  another  course, 

My  vessel  now  must  journey  with  her  freight. 

Yet  still,  because  1  hear  men  name  your  state 
As  his  whom  every  lure  doth  straight  beguile, 

I  pray  you  lend  a  very  little  while 
Unto  my  voice,  your  ear  grown  obdurate. 

The  man  after  this  measure  amorous. 

Who  still  at  his  own  will  is  bound  and  loosed. 

How  slightly  Love  him  wounds  is  lightly  known. 

If  on  this  wise  your  heart  in  homage  bows, 

I  pray  you,  for  God’s  sake,  it  be  disused. 

So  that  the  deed  and  the  sweet  words  be  one. 

Our  critical  conscience  will  not  allow  us  to  leave  the 
present  volume  without  pointing  out  some  small  blemishes 
which  occur  in  it.  One  of  them,  evidently  intentional  on 
the  part  of  the  poet,  is  specified  by  the  above  quotation. 
It  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  rhyme  into  the 
second  and  third  lines  of  the  second  quatrain  of  the  sonnet, 
which  ought  to  be  matched  with  the  corresponding  verses 
of  the  first  stanza.  By  this  licence,  which  is  also  not 
unfrequently-  found  in  Mr  Rossetti’s  original  poems,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  symmetry  of  that  most  subtle 
organism,  the  sonnet,  is  considerably  endangered.  Slight 
deviations  from  the  original  metres,  as,  for  instance,  omis¬ 
sions  of  the  so-called  middle  rhyme,  and  the  like,  occur  not 
unfrequently.  Concerning  the  short  but  interesting  bio¬ 
graphical  notices  of  the  single  poets,  we  think  that  here 
and  there  important  facts  might  have  been  added,  as,  for 
instance,  the  musical  achievements  of  Ouittone  di  Arezzo. 
Occasional  side-glances  on  the  poetry  of  the  Proven9al 
troubadours  might  also  have  yielded  interesting  results.  It 
is  well  known  how  much  the  poets  of  the  lingua  di  si  were 
influenced  by  those  of  the  lingua  d’occo.  Dante  himself 
adopted  the  metre  of  the  sestina  from  Arnaut  Daniel  “  il 
gran  maestro  d’amor,”  whom  he  admiringly  mentions  both 
in  the  Purgatorio  and  in  “  De  vulgari  eloquio.”  Neither 
ought  Mr  Rossetti  to  have  neglected  to  draw  the  parallel 
between  Folgore’s  sonnets  on  the  months  and  weeks,  and  a 
similar  poem  by  the  cynical  Monk  of  Mantaudon ;  the 
professed  weakness  of  both  these  worthies  for  the  flavouring 
of  their  meats  with  garlic  is  most  amusing.  But  Mr 
Rossetti  is  persistently  silent  on  Provencal  matters. 

Franz  Hueffeb. 


RECENT  NOVELS. 

The  Genileman-E migrant.  By  W.  Stamer.  la  Two  Yolames.  Tinsley 
Brothers. 

Under  Seal  of  Confeasion.  By  Averil  Beanmont.  In  Three  Volumes, 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Rough  Hewn.  By  Mrs  Day.  In  Three  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett.^ 

Aileen  Ferrers.  Bv  Susan  Morlev.  In  Two  Volumes.  H.  S.  King. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Suldier.  By  Colonel  W.  K.  Stuart,  C.B.  In  Two 
Volume?.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

This  is  a  lively  and  original  book.  Its  purpose  is  to 
convey  in  a  readable  form  such  a  foreknowledge  and  fore¬ 
taste  of  colonial  life  as  shall  enable  a  young  gentleman- 
emigrant  to  select  for  himself  the  part  of  the  world  most 
adapted  to  his  tastes  and  fortunes.  The  author  has  had 
some  considerable  experience  of  such  life  himself.  Ho 
knows  the  cleared-farm  system  in  Canada,  life  in  the  back- 
woods  of  Nova  Scotia,  Virginian  farming,  and  Australian 
sheep-farming.  His  account  of  a  year  spent  in  the 
Canadian  forests  bears  in  it  evidence  of  the  writer’s  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  of  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  chosen.  He  does  not  put  the  romantic  in  the 
foreground.  Every  difficulty  and  drawback  is  plainly  set 
forth  without  veiling,  but  there  is  also  graphic  and  vigorous 
description  of  what  ought  to  repay  the  colonist  for  a  great 
deal  of  self-denial  and  hardship.  Mr  Stamer  writes  mainly 
in  behalf  of  the  younger  sons  of  English  gentlemen,  whom 
he  regards  as  a  suffering  class,  deprived  on  the  one  hand 
by  English  law  of  their  rightful  share  of  the  family  in¬ 
heritance,  and  shut  out  on  the  other  hand  by  the  horrors 
and  obstructions  of  competitive  examinations  from  all  hope 
of  earning  an  easy  livelihood  for  themselves  in  their  native 
country.  But  while  every  door  is  barred,  no  longer  it  is 
true  with  gold,  but  with  that  harder,  rarer  metal,  superior 
intelligence,  there  is  still  open  to  these  unfortunate  young 
gentlemen  one  road  to  independence,  and  possibly  to 
wealth.  It  is  the  road  to  the  primaeval  forests.  Mr  Stamer, 
in  advocating  this  theory,  has  adopted  a  style  of  writing 
which,  though  frank  and  clever,  is  by  no  means  refined  or. 
graceful,  and  which  does  not  prepossess  one  at  the  outset 
in  favour  of  colonial  influences,  social  or  intellectual.  Is 
it  a  sine  qud  non  of  emigration  that  a  man  ceases  to  be  a 
gentleman  when  he  becomes  a  gentleman-emigrant  ?  And 
can  nobody  in  the  colonies  express  himself  in  English 
without  attempting  to  enrich  the  speech  of  his  ancestors 
with  ornate  slang  ?  Many  a  youth,  pondering  in  moody 
dissatisfaction  over  what  is  to  be  his  future  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  and  coming  upon  Mr  Stamer’s  book,  will  turn  with 
distaste  from  its  uncouth  revelations  of  colonial  life  and 
manners ;  and  will  learn  from  it  to  make  one  more 
vigorous  struggle  to  jog  on  at  home  rather  than  seek 
refuge  in  a  life  of  manual  drudgery  which,  in  some  of 
its  phases,  appears  to  be  but  little  more  civilised  than  that 
of  the  black  tribes  of  Central  Africa.  In  one  other 
respect  Mr  Stamer  misleads  where  he  means  to  guide.  Ha 
represents  a  sound  physique,  a  muscular  arm,  and  a  bold 
resolve,  as  the  main  qualifications  for  a  gentleman- 
emigrant  starting  in  life.  He  would  lead  the  younger  son 
fondly  to  hope  that,  in  some  corners  of  the  leafy  world, 
good  sense  is  not  a  marketable  commodity.  That  this  is 
not  the  case,  that  everywhere  the  best  brain  wins  the  best 
prizes  in  the  long  run,  is  nowhere  made  plainer  then  in  Mr 
Stamer’s  own  volumes.  They  will  help  a  young  man  to 
judge  of  his  own  fitness  as  well  as  to  select  his  own  colony* 
But  Mr  Stamer,  in  his  zeal  to  help  the  younger  son  to  fill 
his  pockets  with  honest  gold,  is  too  little  impressed  with 
this  truth,  or  takes  too  little  care  to  impress  it  on  the 
wronged  class  he  is  writing  for — namely,  that  a  young  man 
who  has  persistently  blundered  and  failed  at  home  will, 
very  probably,  blunder  and  fail  wherever  we  send  him. 
This  young  man  will  make  bad  bargains  in  Canada ;  he 
will  find  himself  outwitted  by  his  friends,  the  Yankee 
farmers ;  and,  in  the  Australian  bush,  it  will  always  be  hie 
cattle,  rather  than  his  neighbour’s,  which  go  astray.  If 
he  can  make  no  other  blunder,  this  luckless  youth  will  at 
least  disregard  Mr  Stamer’s  solemn  warning  and  will  marry 
*•  a  young  lady  with  airs.”  Mr  Stamer’s  advice  may  not 
always  be  sound  or  sufficient,  but  it  is  always  honest,  saga¬ 
cious,  and  kindly  ;  and  we  can  recommend  his  book  heartily 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of 
emigration  and  colonial  farm-life. 
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*  Under  Seal  of  Confession  ’  is  quite  one  of  the  novelties 
of  the  season.  The  author  makes  one  of  his  characters 
remark  that  to  “know  where  quotations  come  from”  is 
one  of  the  important  branches  of  an  ordinary  young  lady*s 
education.  Girls  of  the  present  day  seem  to  possess  a 
handful  of  quotations  without  having  the  remotest  idea 
where  they  “  come  from.”  But  if  ordinary  mammas  do 
consider  this  knowledge  a  necessary  “  branch  ”  for  their 
daughters,  *  Under  Seal  of  Confession  *  is  the  very  book  to 
teach  it  to  them.  It  is  a  pleasant,  readable  story,  appended 
to  such  a  profusion  of  quotations  as  we  have  never  yet  seen  in 
"noveldom.  Not  content  with  one,  our  author  gives  us  almost 
always  two,  and  sometimes  three,  quotations  at  the  head  of 
each  chapter,  besides  many  scattered  through  the  story 
itself.  There  is  variety  in  their  authorship.  We  have  tit¬ 
bits  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  from  Napoleon  the  First, 
Charles  Lamb  and  Plato,  Froissart  and  Byron,  and  a  score 
of  others.  The.  story  itself  is  one  of  life  and  love  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Northumberland,  and  contains  pretty  descrip¬ 
tions  of  natural  scenery,  of  ancient  castle  and  rustic  villa. 
It  is  written  in  a  fair  style,  with  no  glaring  peculiarities 
either  good  or  bad  ;  but  it  lacks  interest.  The  story  seems 
to  hang  fire  ;  although  there  are  in  it  incidents  meant  to  be 
exciting.  A  young  forger  is  there,  with  “  thin  but  Arm 
lips,”  and  “a  way  of  looking  at  people  with  eyes  which 
scan  their  motives  narrowly.”  A  pretty  girl  is  found 
drowned  among  the  rocks ;  while  another  suffers  from 
mental  torpor  (we  know  of  no  other  name  for  her  particular 
seizure)  for  an  immense  space  of  time.  There  is  a  trial  for 
murder ;  and  there  is  a  confession,  and  a  confessor  who  is 
personally  interested  in  the  business,  but  who  dares  not 
speak.  All  these  incidents,  one  would  think,  should  make 
an  exciting  novel,  but  somehow  they  don’t.  The  hero  and 
heroine  are  not  very  satisfactory  characters,  or  satisfactorily  i 
drawn.  The  hero  is  a  wealthy  young  statesman,  who  is  an 
avowed  Radical  and  an  Anti-game-law-man,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  seems  always  to  be  at  the  meet,  or  on  the 
banks  of  a  trout-stream.  The  heroine  is  fond  of  fancy- 
balls,  and  looks  out  of  the  window  a  great  deal  ,*  yet,  and 
apparently  in  spite  of  the  author,  she  is,  if  not  “  strong- 
minded,”  at  least  eccentric,  and  a  hobledehoy. 

Mrs  Day’s  debuts  as  the  authoress  of  ‘  From  Birth  to 
Bridal,’  was  a  decided  success ;  and  her  second  novel  will 
not,  we  believe,  diminish  the  good  opinion  already  gained. 
‘Rough  Hewn*  is  a  more  carefully-constructed  novel  than 
we  have  read  for  some  time.  The  choice  of  subject  is  not 
particularly  original.  The  career  of  a  young  man  who  sets 
out  in  life  with  few  advantages,  the  trials  and  experiences 
which  eventually  lead  him  to  a  comfortable  independence 
and  a  happy  home  of  his  own, — all  this  is  familiar  enough 
to  most  of  us.  If  Mrs  Day  has  not  shown  remarkable 
originality  in  rough-hewing  a  rather  commonplace  young 
man  into  a  rather  commonplace  young  hero,  neither  has 
she  shown  any  very  great  novelty  of  design  in  selecting  the 
Australian  bush  as  the  scene  of  operations — Australia, 
which  has  so  long  been  a  resort  for  troublesome  young 
men,  both  real  and  Actitious.  But  although  there  is  no 
striking  originality  in  Mrs  Day’s  plot,  her  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  it  is  entirely  original,  and  she  has  produced  a  refreshing, 
healthy,  and  interesting  story.  Her  characters  are  natural 
and  well-drawn  ;  and  they  are  nearly  all  of  the  species 
“  estimable.”  There  is  only  one,  indeed,  a  horse-dealer, 
who  is  decidedly  inestimable,  and  he  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
satisfactorily  drawn  character  in  the  book.  Mrs  Day,  we 
should  say,  is  best  acquainted  with  the  sunny  side  of 
humanity.  She  excels  in  her  patient,  loving  wife  and 
mother,  in  her  brusque,  kindly  maiden  lady  with  weaknesses 
and  prejudices,  something  of  the  Betsy  Trot  wood  type ;  in 
her  rough,  gruff  Scotchman  of  few  words,  warm-hearted 
and  hard-headed. 

The  hero  of  Mrs  Day’s  novel  is  introduced  as  a  great 
hulking  boy,  looking  ruefully  at  his  long  arms,  and  with  a 
natural  dislike  to  an  office  stool.  He  is  “  rough  hewn  ”  in 
the  course  of  the  story  into  a  tall  powerful  man  of  thought¬ 
ful  manner,  and  is  at  length  married  to  Rose,  the  heroine, 
a  very  pretty  and  accomplished  young  lady.  Mrs  Day,  in 
the  choice  of  her  hero,  has  evidently  acted  on  the  good  old 
principle,  that  “  handsome  is  that  handsome  does.”  Ned 
Barton  has  a  frank  English  face  of  his  own  at  the  outset  \ 


but  his  life  in  the  bush  cannot  have  improved  its  hue,  nor 
did  his  arms  grow  shorter  because  he  ceased  to  look  at 
them  ruefully.  As  if  to  add  to  his  personal  disqualiAca- 
tions,  Mrs  Day  somewhat  cruelly  scars  his  face  and  singes  his 
eyebrows  in  the  third  volume,  just  as  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  propose  to  the  charming  Bose.  But  we  must  not 
forget  .to  mention  Christina,  the  delightful  old  Scotch 
housekeeper  on  the  Australian  farm — pious,  loquacious, 
and  with  an  unmistakable  “  twang,”  perfectly  happy  in 
Australia,  who  “  greets  ”  woefully  when  she  hears  a  Scotch 
song,  but  who  does  not  care  to  return  to  her  native  land 
even  when  she  has  a  chance.  It  is  a  good  point  in  Mrs 
Day’s  narrative  that  her  readers  have  not  to  hop  alternately 
and  provokingly  between  England  and  Australia,  with  a 
chapter  here  and  a  chapter  there.  She  takes  her  hero  to 
Australia,  and  remains  there  with  him  till  be  is  ready  to 
come  home  again.  She  then  devotes  some  time  to  catch¬ 
ing  up  the  thread  of  her  story  in  England,  and,  as  soon  as 
she  has  done  this  satisfactorily,  her  hero  appears  on  the 
tapis  again,  and  the  story  goes  smoothly  on  to  the  finale. 
The  story  of  Ned  Barton’s  love  affair  with  Rose  Lester  is 
very  prettily  worked  out.  They  know  each  other  before 
Ned  goes  to  Australia,  when  he  is  poor,  and  Rose  pays  a 
debt  for  him  out  of  her  dress-money ;  and  although  Ned 
has  his  love  affair  in  Australia,  and  Bose  her  attachment 
in  England  while  they  are  parted,  yet,  when  they  come 
together  “  after  long  years,”  their  youthful  affection  deepens 
to  a  lasting  love.  Mrs  Day’s  novel  excels  not  only  in  the 
thoroughly  unaffected  and  straightforward  simplicity  of  its 
style,  but  also  in  being  the  composition  of  an  educated  and 
cultured  mind. 

‘  Aileen  Ferrers  ’  is  one  of  the  most  harmless  stories  we 
have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing.  A  young  gentle¬ 
man  marries  beneath  his  rank,  breaks  his  neck  over  his 
horse,  and  is  survived  but  a  short  time  by  his  wife.  Their 
little  girl  is  left  to  the  care  of  her  maternal  grandmother, 
a  farmer’s  wife.  She  is  discovered  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
by  an  aristocratic  aunt,  who  takes  her  away  from  her 
smock-frocked  sweetheart,  educates  her,  dresses  her,  and 
introduces  her  into  fashionable  society.  Her  aunt  promises 
to  allow  her  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  return,  if  she  is 
still  so  inclined,  to  her  faithful  Ralph.  When  the  eventful 
time  arrives  she  tears  herself  away  from  London  gaieties 
and  does  return  to  her  faithful  Ralph,  now  ecstatic.  A 
short  interval  of  rustic  romance  ensues.  But  on  a  sudden 
this  spirited  young  lady  Ands  out  that  it  won’t  do,  so  she 
explains  her  feelings  to  the  unhappy  swain  and  wisely 
returns  to  the  heau  monde.  As  Miss  Aileen  has  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  still  heart-whole  and  the  novel  is  drawing  to 
a  close,  a  strong  attachment  springs  up  suddenly  within  a 
page  or  two  of  the  finale  between  herself  and  an  unexcep¬ 
tionable  elderly  friend  of  the  family,  and  they  are  united 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Much  as  we 
sympathise  with  the  people  who  read  sensational  novels 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  decrying  them,  and  not  in  the 
least  because  they  enjoy  them,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
admire  a  story  which  excites  absolutely  no  sensation  at  all. 
We  do,  however,  very  heartily  recommend  ‘Aileen  Ferrers* 
as  a  gentle  sedative  for  nervous  patients,  or  as  a  suitable 
story  for  a  young  ladies’  boarding-school,  where  we  are  sure 
it  will  And  much  favour  if  it  be  read  aloud,  in  faultless 
treble,  in  the  sewing-hour  on  summer  afternoons. 

The  life  of  an  oAScer,  whether  be  is  employed  in  slaying 
time  at  home  or  her  Majesty’s  enemies  abroad,  is  generally 
full  of  incident,  and  affords  a  good  theme  fora  lively  writer. 
The  subject,  indeed,  has  been  pretty  well  worked  by  the 
inimitable  Charles  Lever,  and  others,  but  it  still  possesses 
attractions.  One  cannot  read  Lever  more  than  half-a-dozen 
times,  and  that  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  an  ordinary  appetite 
for  military  stories.  Colonel  Stuart’s  contribution,  there¬ 
fore,  which  is  by  no  means  small  either  in  quantity  or  in 
quality,  will  be  gratefully  received.  He  has  good  things  to 
^11,  and  they  are  not  spoilt  in  the  telling.  And  although, 
for  convenience  sake,  we  have  included  his  work  among 
novels,  we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  it  is  altogether  a 
work  of  Action. 
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of  imparting  that  sense  of  public  duty  one  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  ihoolmaster,  you  narrow  the  choice  to  an  imp^tioable 
degree.  If  the  State  sees  that  all  children  are  taught  to  read 
and  write,  their  education  in  dtiaeuship  may  be  left  to 
Providence  and  the  newspapers.  We  must  beware  of  a 
coddling  policy  in  education. 

We  have  on  our  table  various  pamphlets  on  educational 
matters.  Mr  Jolly’s  Public  School  deals  rather  with  minute 
details  of  school  management  in  Scotland  than  with  general 
principles.  Speaking  with  the  authoriW  of  an  Inspector,  he 
gives  nis  voice  in  favour  of  Mixed  Education,  eduaiUon, 
that  is,  of  boys  and  girls  together.  The  Edinburgh  School 
Board  recently  decide  in  favour  of  retaining  this  system  in 
the  schools  under  their  management.  Mr  Menet  s 

Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Standards  of  the  Aew  tode 
(Rivingtons)  is  in  substance  an  attack  upon  the  system  of 
paying  by  results  as  estimated  by  standards.  In  this  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  standards  he  agrees  with  Mr  Matthew  Arimld, 
who  condemns  them  on  the  ground  that  they  dispose  teachers 
to  be  content  with  a  minimum.  Mr  Menet  also  approves  of 
the  plan  racommended  by  Mr  Arnold  as  an  alternati^, 
namely,  to  pay  upon  a  report  from  the  Inspectors  that  the 
classes  are  efficiently  taught.  Mr  Menet  asserts  in  a  variety 
of  forms  that  standards  are  mischievous  in  their  tendency. 
Miss  A.  M.  Goldsmid,  in  a  reprinted  Educational  Lecture 
(Saunders  Brothers),  condemns  the  provisions  of  the  New 
Code  as  it  affects  pupil  teachers.  She  goes  upon  the  some¬ 
what  doubtful  principle  that  a  boy  or  girl  of  thirteen  can  be 
of  no  use  in  teaching  infants.  Dr  Donaldson  also  condemns 
the  monitorial  system  on  the  ground  that  itneed8agr(mn-up 
teacher  to  evolve  harmoniously  a  human  being.  But  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  drudgery  in  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
ciphering,  which  certainly  could  very  easily  be  performed  by 
boys  or  girls  between  thirteen  and  eighteen  ;  and  it  is  a  waste 
of  power  to  apply  to  that  drudgery  a  teacher  capable  of  giving 
higher  instruction.  Another  educational  pamphlet  on  our 
table  is  a  thoughtful  and  sensible  paper  by  Madame  Ronniger 
On  Certain  Moral  and  JEsthetic  Deficiencies  in  the  Education 
of  the  Present  Day  (Hodgson  and  Sons).  One  is  glad  of 
every  protest  against  the  ill-treatment  of  our  dumb  relations, 
and  much,  doubtless,  might  be  done,  as  Madame  Ronniger 
urges,  to  impress  children  with  a  greater  tenderness  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  lower  animals.  Perhaps,  however,  Madame 
Ronniger  takes  too  sanguine  a  view  of  human  perfectibility. 
We  must  not  be  discouraged  if  progress  in  such  matters 
appears  to  be  slow. 

Pamphlets  are  flying  about  rather  thickly  on  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  question.  We  may  take  another  oppor- 


Arnold.  John  Muf-hleteen,  D.D.-I»l«m :  Its  History,  Charwiter,  and 
Relation  to  Chrtstiaalty.  Third  iMitlon.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  414.) 
Longmans. 

Caasarettl.  Upline.— Perdlta,  and  other  Stories.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  60.)  Town 
and  Country  Pablishing  (Company. 

Donaldson,  James. —Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education  in  Prussia  and 
England.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  186.)  A.  and  C.  black. 

Grattan,  W.  H.- British  Marine  Alg«.  Illustrated.  (Crown  8yo,  pp.  237.) 
The  Bazaar  Office. 

Jolly,  William.— The  Public  School :  Its  Organisation,  Management,  and 
Teaching,  (la)  Edinburgh:  Lanrie. 

King,  Alice.— Spell-Bound.  In  Three  Volumea  (31s.  6d.)  Hurst  and 
Blackett 

Milner,  Kct.  John.— Bemarks  on  the  New  Doctrine  of  the  Beal  Objective 
Presence.  (Is.)  Longmans. 

Dr  Donaldson’s  Lectures  on  Education  is  a  book  that  de¬ 
serves  and  will  doubtless  receive  a  very  wide  circulation.  It 
contains  a  more  solid  body  of  compact  information  and  intel¬ 
ligent  discussion  than  any  other  work  on  the  subiect  hitherto 
published.  The  two  first  lectures,  which  give  the  history  of 
Education  in  Prussia  and  in  England,  are  particularly  va¬ 
luable.  It  is  consoling  to  be  reminded  at  the  present  iuncture 
that  in  Prussia,  as  well  as  in  England,  education  has  been 
considerably  hampered  by  the  action  of  the  Church.  The 
clergy  everywhere  are  very  reluctant  to  allow  the  control  of 
the  youthful  idea  to  slip  from  their  hands.  The  notoriety  of 
the  Faik  Laws  against  the  Ultraraontanes  has  tended  to  put 
out  of  public  memory  the  fact  that  when  Falk  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Religion,  Instruction,  and  Education  in  Prussia, 
two  years  ago,  he  also,  for  the  first  time,  claimed  for  the 
State  the  entire  superintendence  of  education.  Up  to  that  time 
the  inspector  of  the  parish  Volkschxde,  or  peopled  school,  had 
been,  ex  oficict  the  parish  clergyman  or  priest.  The  inspector 
of  the  Circle,  the  first  aggregation  of  parishes,  was  also  an 
ecclesiastic.  Falk  insisted  that  all  inspectors  should  be  men 
practically  acquainted  with  the  work  of  teaching.  One  of  the 


position  is  at  least  as  high  as  the  clergyman’s.  In  Prussia, 
dissenters  are  few,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  dissenters 
there  have  been  allowed  to  have  schools  of  their  own.  No 
dissenter  can  be  a  master  in  a  public  school.  Compulsion  has 
long  been  applied  to  education  in  Prussia,  attendance  at  school 
being  enforced  by  fining  the  parents  and  in  some  cases  making 
them  pjiy  double  fees.  Mr  Donaldson’s  history  of  education 
in  England  is  also  very  interesting.  One  is  not  so  much 
surprised  at  the  unconstitutional  retrogression  of  the  Tories 
in  tlie  case  of  the  Endowed  Schools,  wnen  one  sees  what  an 
up-hill  battle  educational  reformers  have  had  to  fight  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  Mr  Windham  opposed 
the  education  of  the  masses  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
increase  the  facilities^  for  forgery.  Mr  Donaldson,  who  has 
actiuired  great  familiarity  with  German  education,  speaks 
rather  contemptuously  of  the  English  education  in  all  its 
branches.  He  quotes  the  authority  of  an  Oxford  Examiner 
for  the  fact  that  half  of  the  pass-men  at  Oxford  are  imper¬ 
fect  in  their  spelling:  and  is  indignant  that  250^.  or  3(X)f. 
a-year  should  be  given  to  men  for  proficiency  in  school-boy 
subjects,  and  without  requiring  any  original  work.  Concern¬ 
ing  ^uratioual  reforms  in  general,  he  says  that  « the  plan 
u^ally  followeil  in  this  (xiuntry  is  to  propose  a  commission. 
Ihe  commission  examines  a  great  number  of  people  and  a 
great  number  of  facts.  It  records  this  evidence  in  blue- 
b^ks,  and  it  reports  on  the  evidence,  generally  urging  some 
changes.  Almost  nobody  reads  the  blue-books.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  are  generally  rejected,  but  some  new  measure  is 
proposed,  said  to  be  based  on  the  evidence.  This  measure  is 
^re  to  TO  modified  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Houm  of  I^rds,  Md  then  may  be  passed,  but  generally  is 
not.  Mr  Donaldson  admits,  however,  that  the  Blue-books 
contain  a  great  deal  of  information,  though  it  is  not  always 
accurate  :  aud  we  may  hope  that  since  English  education  has 
been  such  a  long  time  in  maturing,  it  will  be  something  very 
superlative  when  it  attains  full  growth.  Mr  Donaldson  is, 
TOrha^,  too  much  carried  away  by  German  “  ideas.”  His 
idea  of  c^uration  as  “  the  harmonious  evolution  of  a  human 
TOing  IS,  if  anything,  a  little  too  much  in  the  spirit  of 
Uermaii  philosophy,  and  is  an  utter  exaggeration  of  the 
possibilities  open  to  the  teacher.  No  teaser  can  evolve  a 
human  being  harmoniously  unless  he  has  got  the  right 
material  to  evolve.  When,  again,  Mr  Donaldson  complains 
that  Uoyernraent  does  not,  through  its  inspectors,  ask  whether 
pupils  are  being  trained  to  citizenship”  he  commits  a 
Mmilar  mistake.  The  conscientious  sense  of  citizenship  is 
large  a  part  of  a  human  being  to  be  imparted  by 
the  prelections  of  a  schoolmaster  ;  and  if  you  make  the  power 
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Love.  The  writer  takes  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  con¬ 
veying  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  those  Courts  :  he  quotes  several 
of  the  questions  proposed  and  the  decisions  pronounced. 

M.  Gustave  Masson’s  new  dictionary  seems  to  us  the  most 
skilfully  compiled  up  to  the  present  day,  and  particularly  cal¬ 
culated  to  suit  the  convenience  of  English  students  of  the 
French  language,  and  French  students  of  English.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  it  fulfils  all  the  requisite  exigencies  of  a  perfect 
dictionary,  but  it  goes  far  towards  perfection,  being  neither 
too  small  nor  too  large,  and  drawn  up  on  an  excellent  plan. 
Abundance  of  details  is  well  for  a  work  destined  to  satisfy 
the  philologist ;  but  it  is  a  serious  impediment  in  one  chief! 
designed  for  the  elementary  tuition  of  a  language.  M. 
Gustave  Masson  has  gathered  much  from  the  teaching  of 
such  men  as  Littrd  and  Schuler ;  the  former  of  these  »avanU 
has  furnished  the  compiler  of  the  new  dictionary  with  valuable 
knowledge  on  the  etymologies  of  French  words,  to  which 
M.  Gustave  Masson,  leaving  his  predecessors  in  the  rear,  has 
given  due  importance.  But  why  does  M.  Masson  deny  bis 
hospitality  to  such  words  tos  amatrice — feminine  of  amateur — 
which  M,  Littrd  in  his  recent  great  work  has  distinctly 
marked  down  as  perfectly  French,  at  the  same  time  expressing 
a  regret  that  prejudice  should  debar  the  language  of  the 
service  of  such  words.  The  vocabularies  are  preceded  by 
chronological  tables  of  the  history  of  French  literature  up  to 
the  present  day,  and  there  is  also  a  valuable  list  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  chronicles  and  memoirs  written  on  the  history  of  France, 
from  the  days  of  Villehardou^n  upwards.  This  completes  a 
work  which  will  certainly  supersede  the  very  inferior  dic¬ 
tionary  of  Contanseau,  which  is  still  much  in  use  in  spite  of 
its  numerous  mistakes  and  omissions. 

Signor  Ermitano,  the  author  oi  A  SkQling'i  Worth  of  Sherry 
{with  Threeha*~p*orth  of  Love  thrown  in)  is  a  worthy  disciple 
of  the  late  Mr  Puff.  The  puff  indirect  is  his  method  ;  and 
he  instils  the  virtues  of  the  wines  imported  and  sold  by  “  La 
Andaluza  ”  with  the  gentlest  and  most  irresistible  insinuation. 
Messrs  Day  and  Martin  and  Professor  Holloway  should  have 
their  eye  on  him.  We  have  not  read  a  livelier  yew  dUepritiox 
some  time.  There  is,  too,  a  ceiiain  substantiality  underneath 
all  the  chaff  about  Ermitano’s  undertaking  as  a  wine-puffer. 
He  is  a  shrewd  and  genial  observer  of  life ;  and  his  pictures 
of  his  college  tutor,  old  Liberty,  and  of  his  companion  on 
the  voyage  out  to  Spain,  Dick  Purltou,  are  drawn  with  a 
humour  and  a  completeness  of  insight  which  makes  us  hope 
that  if  this  is  Ermitano’s  first  essay  in  the  way  of  story¬ 
telling  it  will  not  be  his  last.  Never  having  gone  on  a  wine¬ 
tasting  expedition  to  Spain  ourselves,  we  cannot  speak  to  the 
truth  of  his  description  of  the  wine-cellars  of  tne  Spanish 
merchant,  but  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  amusing. 
The  small  quantity  of  love  and  heroic  adventure  thrown  into 
the  glass  is  of  superior  quality ;  it  is,  in  commercial  language, 
‘‘good  value.” 

If  M.  Henri  Rochefort’s  tribulations  have  altered  his  health, 
it  is  evident  that  prison  and  transportation  have  in  no  wise 
impaired  his  powers  as  a  satirist.  M.  Rochefort  issued  a 
fortnight  ago  his  first  instalment,  in  French  and  English,  of  the 
chronicle  oi  events  he  intends  reviewing  since  1869  ;  and  his 
systematic  detractors  will  be  surprised  at  the  extreme 
moderation  of  his  views.  His  epigrams  are  none  the  less  * 
brilliant  and  biting,  and  they  are  couched  in  that  inimitable 
sWle  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  M.  Rochefort's  success. 
M.  Rochefort  is  mild  on  the  faithless  friends  of  his  own  party, 
and  of  his  own  sufferings  he  merely  says  that  it  is  befitting  to 
retain  a  little  experience.  “  The  reason  of  these  misfortunes,” 
he  adds,  “  is  that  in  France,  after  the  crime  of  being  wrong, 
none  is  more  severely  visited  than  that  of  being  right.”  In 
the  midst  of  the  humorous  offshoots  of  fantasy  in  which 
M.  Rochefort  indulges,  one  finds  remarks  of  profound  logic. 

“  I  am  told,”  he  writes,  **  that  France  is  protected  by  a  loyal 
sword.  The  question  is  whether  this  sword  does  not  shut  up 
in  the  handle ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  insufficiently 
loyal.  .  .  •  In  my  sense  loyalty  consists,  for  a  Republican,  in 
not  receiving  a  ministerial  portfolio  from  the  hands  of  a 
monarch,  and  for  a  monarchist  in  not  accepting  power  from  the 
hands  of  the  Republic.  Either  Marshal  MacMahou  intends  to 
reserve  it,  and  in  that  case  he  is  wanting  in  loyalty  towards 
is  friends,  his  past  career,  and  himself — or  he  contemplates 
destroying  it,  and  then  he  is  wanting  in  loyalty  to  the 
Government  he  presides  over.”  “In  New  Caledonia,”  con¬ 
cludes  M .  Rochefort,  “I  have  seen  transported  men  die  of 
scurvy,  convicts  expire  under  the  rod  ;  and  having  entered  into 
no  engagement  that  obliges  me  to  conceal  anything  whatsoever, 

I  retain  the  faculty  of  speaking  out  everything.  After  the 
deluge  of  clamours  which  submerged  me,  I  can  defy  all 
showers.  The  bronze  wherewith  I  am  cuirassed  would  suffi(y3 
to  reconstruct  several  Venddme  columns.  I  therefore  begin, 
were  even  the  Bonapartist  sheets  to  go  on  indignantly  styling 
me  “  The  Fugitive  of  Noum^,  an  appellation  which  appears 
to  me  at  least  as  honourable  as  tnat  of  The  Fugitive  of 
Sedan.’’ 
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Mr  R.  Scott  Chrystal,  in  his  Health  and  Long  Life,  holds 
out  a  tempting  bait  to  his  readers  when  he  proposes  to  show 
them  “How  to  live  for  a  Hundred  Years ;”  ana  one  is  justly 
indignant  to  find,  after  an  eager  perusal  of  his  book,  that  he 
suggests  nothing  more  novel  than  a  good  constitution,  total 
abstinence  from  alcohol,  and  attention  to  diet.  One  is  reluc¬ 
tantly  forced  by  his  book  to  the  conclusion  that  temperance 
may  do  much,  but  that  the  best  way  to  live  a  hundred  years 
is  to  get  hold,  if  possible,  of  a  good  constitution,  good  lungs^ 
good  heart,  good  digestion,  good  circulation,  in  short,  a  good 
wholesome  body  generally.  Eighty  pages  cannot  be  said  to 
be  too  long  for  a  gospel  of  centenarianism,  yet  in  that  brief 
space  Mr  Chrystal  contrives  to  be  needlessly  declamatory, 
irrolevant,  and.  dogmatic.  He  affords  another  instance  of  the 
too  common  fact  that  teetotallers  rush  in  where  doctors  fear 
to  tread.  In  so  far  as  the  book  may  tend  to  encourage  tem¬ 
perance,  careful  diet,  and  cleanliness,  it  deserves  commenda¬ 
tion. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  FORTNIGHT. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERT  OP  SCANDINAVIAN  MUSIC. — 
MR  DANNREDTHKR’S  CHOIR. 

Among  the  countries  whose  geographical  boundaries  and 
mental  resources  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  large  to  create 
an  art-growth,  exclusively  their  own,  but  which  at  the  same 
time,  by  following  in  the  wake  of  kindred  uation.alities,  may 
offer  valuable  contributions  to  the  international  art-treasure, 
Scandinavia  occupies  an  important  position.  Speaking  more 
especially  of  her  musical  productions,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  do  not  essentially  differ— with  regard,  at  least,  to 
formal  development — from  contemporary  phases  of  German 
art.  The  causes  of  such  dependence  are  easily  discernible. 
Swedish  and  Danish  students  yearly  flock  to  the  great  art- 
schools  of  Germany,  whence  they  draw  and  transfer  to  their 
own  countries  the  mighty  traditions  of  the  past,  together 
with  the  more  vivid  impressions  of  modern  aspirations.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  undeniable  that  several  of  these  northern 
composers  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to  bear  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired,  on  the  rich  germs  with  which  the  weird  popular 
music  and  poetry  of  their  home  supplied  them,  and  we 
therefore  cannot  but  approve  fully  of  one  of  the  national 
concerts  at  the  Crystal  Talace  being  assigned  to  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  muse.  Among  the  composers  represented  at  the 
present  concert,  the  place  of  honour  had  been  granted  to 
three  works  by  the  Danish  master,  Niels.  W.  Gade.  He  is 
certainly  the  only  Scandinavian  composer  whose  name  has 
yet  become  a  household  word  among  musical  nations,  and 
his  perfect  mastery  of  the  forms  of  his  art  undoubtedly 
entitles  him  to  a  prominent  place  in  a  nation  which 
has  scarcely  passed  out  of  the  stage  of  pupilage.  With  regard 
however,  to  originality  of  feeling  and  expression,  he  is  con¬ 
siderably  surpassed  by  his  younger  rivals.  It  was  his  fortune 
or  misfortune  to  be  early  acknowledged  and  befriended  by  Men¬ 
delssohn,  and — not  unlike  in  this  respect  to  a  well-known  Eng¬ 
lish  composer — he  has  never  been  able  to  free  himself  from 
the  mighty  spell  of  the  German  master’s  individuality.  This 
state  of  mental  bondage  was  wittily,  though  somewhat 
unkindly,  pointed  out  by  the  late  Professor  Hauptmann, 
when  after  listening  to  one  of  Gade’s  symphonies  he 
exclaimed : — “  This  work  is  so  like  Mendelssohn  that  one 
might  almost  suppose  it  to  be  written  by  Sterndale  Bennett.” 
The  works  by  Gade,  performed  at  the  present  concert,  were 
his  well-known  “  Highland  ”  Overture,  a  charming  cantato 
chorus  and  orchestra  (Spring’s  message)  and  a  Polish  patriotic 
song,  successfully  renaered  by  Mdlle  Holmbero.  We  were 
glad  to  meet  again  at  this  concert  with  Edward  Giieg’s  Piano¬ 
forte  Concerto  in  A  minor,  first  introduced  in  last  April,  and 
again  performed  on  this  occasion  by  Mr  Dannreuther.  We 
have  previously  noticed  the  work  and  its  rendering  by  this 
gifted  pianist  (See  Examiner,  April  25th),  and  will  add  here 
only  that  both  gain  by  a  second  hearing. 

We  had  expected  that  at  a  concert  of  this  kind  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  would  have  been  assigned  to  one  of  the  most  if 
not  the  most  talented  representative  of  the  modern  school  of 
Scandinavian  music,  Herr  Johan  Severin  Svendsen.  Both 
the  choice  from  his  works  and  the  remarks  of  the  programme 
betray  a  sad  deficiency  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  authorities.  Not  even  the  beautiful  Octett  for 
stringed  instruments,  performed  with  such  signal  success  at 
Mr  Coenen’s  concerts  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  com¬ 
piler  of  the  notice,  and  as  to  selecting  for  performance  an 
{isolated  movement  (scherzo)  from  a  Symphony  (in  D,  No.  1), 
we  can  only  say  that  it  is  both  inartistic  and  unfair  to  the  com¬ 
poser.  Why,  if  the  whole  Symphony  was  considered  too 
l^g,  did  not  Mr  Manns  select  for  instance  the  introduc- 
tion  to  Sigurd  Slembe,  which  contains  some  of  Herr  Svendsen’s 
finest  writing  ?  The  movement  in  question  is  particularly 
charming  by  the  quaint  humorousness  and  at  the  same  time 
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The  Directors  of  the  East  Lontlou  Railway  Company  invite 
subscriptions  for  400,000/.  Debenture  Stock  of  that  Company, 
interest  on  which  is  guaranteed  during  construction  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  by  investment  in  consols,  in 
the  names  of  the  Chairman  and  two  Directors  of  the  Riulway. 
Of  this  issue  more  than  one-half  has  been  subscribed  for  by 
existing  Shareholders  in  the  Railway,  and  after  deducting  the 
interest  on  the  existing  debenture  debt  of  the  Company,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  remains  as  much  as  live  times  the  amount 
of  revenue  as  is  required  for  the  interest  on  the  stock  now 
issued.  This  Debenture  Stock  is  secured  upon  property 
which  has  cost  the  < 'ompany  2,366,000/.  The  issue  price  is 
105/.  for  each  100/.  Bond,  and  the  payment  is  extended  in  easy 
instalments  from  now  until  October  next ;  the  first  half-yearly 
interest  is  stated  to  be  paid  in  January  next,  at  the  Loudon 
and  Westminster  Bank.  The  list  for  town  applications  closes 
til  is  day,  Saturday,  and  on  Monday  next  for  country  applica¬ 
tions. 

The  changes  in  Foreign  Stocks  show  an  advance  of  2  in 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.  Viceroy  ;  in  ditto  1873  ;  1^  in 
Argentine  Hard  Dollar,  and  Turkish  Six  per  Cents.  1869  ; 
1  in  Buenos  Ayres  1870,  Danubian  1864,  ditto  1867,  Egyptian 
1862,  the  Khedive  Loan,  Russian  1872,  and  Turkish  iSix  per 
Cents  1865 ;  ^  in  French  Five  per  Cents.  ;  |  in  ditto  Three 
percents.,  Egyptian  1868,  Hungarian  lb72,  and  Turkish 
Five  per  Cents.  ;  ^  in  Argentine  1871,  Russian  JSicolai,  and 
ditto  1873 ;  and  J  in  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.  1872  ;  but  a 
fall  of  1^  in  Bolivian  Six  per  Cents.  ;  1  in  the  Costa  Rica 
Loans,  Chilian  1866,  Paraguayan  1871,  ditto  1872,  and  Siin 
Domingo;  ^  in  Italian  1861,  and  ^  in  Peruvian  Six  per 
Cents.  The  quotations  are : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  94;  ditto  Public  Works,  914; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  81 ;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes.  674  xd;  Bolivian, 
33;  Brazilian  Four-and-Ualf  per  Cents.,  1863,  91;  ditto  Five 
per  Cents.,  1865,  101.  ditto  1871,  101 ;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents., 
1870,  91  ;  ditto  1873,  88J  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  103 
xd  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  101  xd;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1870,  93  xd  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  24;  ditto  Seven  per 
Cents.,  1872,  24 ;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  97 ;  ditto  Eight  per 
Cents,  10.3  xd;  Eiryptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  8-5;  ditto  1864, 
96;  ditto  1868,  77^  xd  ;  ditto  English,  1873,  691;  ditto  Viceroy, 
1870,  90  xd;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  100;  ditto  Khedive  Seven 
per  Cents.,  744;  Eiitre  Rios,  100  xd;  French  Defence,  103J ; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  964;  ditto  Three  per 
Cent.  Rentes,  60|;  Honduras  llHilway  Loan,  84;  ditto,  1870,  84; 
Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  724  ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861, 
65§  xd ;  ditto  Tobacco,  97^  xd  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.  (Maren. 
Railway),  66;  ditto  State  Domain,  93;  Japan  Nine  per 
Cents.,  109 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  96  xd  ;  Mexican  Three 
per  Cents.,  164;  ditto,  1864,  74;  Moorish  Five  per  Cents.,  99^; 
Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  17;  ditto  1872,  13;  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  66  ;  ditto  1872,  544;  Russian  Five  per  Cents., 
1862,  102;  ditto  1872,  103;  ditto  1873,  1014;  Charkof  Azof, 
99;  ditto  Nicohii,  844;  ditto  Orel,  99;  San  Domingo,  8;  Sar¬ 
dinian  Five  per  Cents.,  79;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  17|; 
ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  79  xd;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 
4)4  xd ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  614  xd;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1869,  544;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,62^;  ditto  Niue  per  Cent!. 
(B  and  C),  75  xd  ;  and  Uruguay,  68|. 


sweetness  of  its  melodious  conception.  The  scoriiig  is  skilful 
and  original,  and  we  fully  concur  in  the  favourable  recention 
which  the  charming  little  piece  niet  with  in  spite  of  the 
drawbacks  alluded  to.  We  hope  Mr  Manns  will  soon  take 
an  opportunity  of  doing  fuller  justice  to  a  composer  of 
undoubted  merit  and  still  greater  promise.  , 

The  first  performance  of  Mr  Dannreuthers  lately-esta¬ 
blished  choir  took  place  on  Friday  evening,  July  3rd,  before 
an  invited  audience.  The  works  selected  were  parts  of 
Brahms’s  Requiem,  and  part  songs  by  the  same  composer  and 
Schumann.  The  way  in  which  considerable  difficulties  were 
overcome  bore  evidence  of  zealous  study  and  artistic  enthu- 
iiasra,  and  promised  well  for  the  further  progress  of  the 
young  institution.  Franz  Hoeffer. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

The  demand  for  money  continues  slack,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  abundance  of  money  and  the  favourable  prospects 
of  an  easy  market.  Good  three  months’  bills  are  now  obtain¬ 
able  at  2/  per  cent. 

The  I^nk  Return  this  week  shows  the  same  principal 
features  as  those  noticed  last  week.  The  Reserve  has 
decreased  sliglitly,  while  the  proportion  of  Reservo  to 
Liabilities  has  increased  to  44§  per  cent.,  being  an  addition  of 
1|  per  cent,  this  week. 

In  anticipation  of  the  announcement  of  the  dividends  of 
the  railway  companies,  the  Stock  Markets  have  been  more 
animated  tlian  for  some  time  past.  The  Market  for  Railway 
Stocks  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  with  a  much 
firmer  tone,  which  was  further  assisted  by  the  anuounceraent 
that  the  Brighton  Ritilway  dividend  is  to  be  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  declared  at  this  time  last  year,  namely,  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Last  week  it  was  generally  rumoured  thal;  there  would 
be  no  dividend  this  half-year  on  this  Stock,  and  consequently 
the  rebound  was  important,  and  was  generally  distributed. 
The  effect  of  this  news  was  all  the  more  apparent  coming 
upon  a  Market  already  rather  scarce  of  Stock.  The  settle¬ 
ment  just  closed  has  shown  that  some  of  the  Stocks,  Midland 
and  North-Western  in  particular,  have  been  largely  over  sold. 
On  Thursday,  the  stiitement  that  the  Great  Eastern  Company 
is  not  able  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  dividends  upon  its 
Preference  Stock,  caused  a  slight  relapse,  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  market  soon  recovered,  on  inforinatiou  that  the  South 
Eastern  dividend  will  be  at  3^  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  at  the 
same  rate  as  last  year.  It  seems  that  the  large  increase  in 
the  prices  of  coal  and  iron  have  swallowed  up  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  increased  traffic  receipts.  The  Stocks  which  are 
now  in  most  demand  are  North-Western  and  North-Eastern. 
When  the  price  of  the  latter  Stock  was  at  166  the  attention 
of  our  readers  was  called  to  it  as  a  likely  instance  of  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  anproach  of  the  dividend  period,  and  this  Stock 
is  now  quoted  at  169.  In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market  the 
only  noticeable  feature  has  been  the  continued  flatness  of 
Peruvian  Bonds,  but  in  spite  of  this  movement,  which  has,  no 
doubt,  a  speculative  origin,  there  are  many  persons  who  now 
consider  this  Stock  cheap  as  an  investment.  The  high  class 
Securities  have  all  been  from  j  to  1  per  cent,  liigher,  especially 
Russian,  Hungarian,  and  a  few  others.  Erie  Railway 
Securities  have  been  better  with  a  much  firmer  Market,  and 
the  ^curities  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway, 
particularly '  the  Rental  Trust  Bonds*  are  higher.  Bunk 
Shares  of  all  descriptions  have  been  in  demand,  and  close  at 
prices  showing  an  improvement  of  from  ^  to  1 J  on  the  week. 
Anglo-Hungai  ian  have  improved  considerably,  and  Imperial 
Ottoman  have  been  included  in  the  movement.  To-dav  the 
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113;  Chatham  and  Dover,  21|;  do.  Preference,  63;  Midland. 
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Martyrs," “  Francesca  de  Rimini,”  "  Neophyte,"  “  Andromeda,"  &c.,  nt  the 
DORK  GALLKRV,  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admission,  Is. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  d-Ticf  C.yOli)s 

rilHE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

JL  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Britisli  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Paltco- 
graphical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  Numismatical,  and  other  learned 
Societies.-SPKNCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Printers,  .36a  Rathbone -place,  London. 

WH  AT  IS  YOUR  CREsY  AND~MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  38.  6d ,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s. 

Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants*  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  ”  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes,"  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10s. ;  “  The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,” 400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Cr.inbourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

EAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved  Apply 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper.  30  South 


7s.  Od.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  12s.  6d.  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Craubourne-strect  (corner  of  St 
Martin’s  lane). 


pULLETON'S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martiu’s-lanek 


STATIONERY 


KAISED  monograms,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
wltli  a  beautiful  monogram.  Os.  No  charge  for  engraving  die. — T.  CUL- 
LKTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


pUI.LETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  e.asily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is.  ;  Name  I'latc, 
23.  Gd. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  58. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cron* 
bourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. 


OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

lO  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from  :  — £2  28.  ;  £3  3s.  ;  £4  48.;  £6  68. ;  £G  168. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s.  : 
Heavy  kuuckle-dusters,  £16  lOs.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
tliread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Kings. — T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 


VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  M'edding 
cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13a.  6d. — 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin's-lane). 


Monograms  aud  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  Os. 
The  following  are  ready Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  tho 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1870-  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  AH  the  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL- 
LK  TON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne- 
etreet  (comer  of  St  Martiu’s-lane),  W.C. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

JL  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pnllmall.  8.W. 
Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £7(X).000. 

£.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pai- 
eengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamene  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

_  ainpton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR  >  Every TImrsday, 

MALTA  I  at  2  p.m. 

ADKn"'^^^^^^  )  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f  Every  Monday, 
ROM  It  A  V  I  at  2  p.m.  t  morning.  1  at  5  a.m. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  wlien  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  niourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  inillinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  tlie  London  (leiicrni  .Mourning  Warehouse,  ii;  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  2i5,  247,  24tf,  and  251  Regent-street. 


rpHE 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  tlie 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


BIRKBECK 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH. 


with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  aud 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

OALLK 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

BINGAPORB 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


at  2  p.m. 

Thursday,  July 
2, 16,  and  30,  at 
>  2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Friday  morning, 
July  10,  24,  and 
Aug.  7,  and 
every  alternate 
Friday. 


Monday,  July  13, 
27,  &  Aug.  10. 
at  6  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 


Friday  morning, 
July  10  and 
Aug.  7,«i  every 
fourth  Friday. 


Monday,  July  13 
and  Aug.  10, at 
5  a.m  ,  A  every 
fourth  Monday. 


Thursday,  July  2  Friday  morning,  Monday,  July  13 
AUSTRALIA  &  .30,  at  2  p.m.,  July  10  and  and  Aug.  10, at 

NEW  ZEALAND  ’  &  every  fourth'  Aug.  7,a  every  5a.m,Aevery 

Thursday.  fourth  Friday.  fourth  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suei 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vift  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindibi  are 
issued  at  the  Cofnpany’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  Information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices.  122  Leadenhall-streef,  E.C. ;  and  for 
PuMenger  and  Parcel  bosincss  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.  W. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Poseession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton  buildfngs,  Chancery  lane. 


13IRKBECK  BANK.  Katabllahed  1851.  29  aud  30  South- 

ampton-buildlugs.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  tlie  customer. 

Clieqiie  books  supplied. 

Purchases  aud  .Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Monda}'S  from  Ten*tUl  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o'clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  mny  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  bo  tho  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  oT  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  8to<-l  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  tho  body,  while  tlie  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  iniieh  ea>e  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  flti  for¬ 
warded  by  post,  on  the  oircuiiiference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  tho  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  168.,  218.,  26b.  6d.,  and  3l8.  Od. ;  po^age  free.  Double  ditto, 
318.  6d.,  428.,  and  528.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  428.  and  53s.  Od. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Picca¬ 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  vari- 

I  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  ike.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  Inex¬ 
pensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  4a.  Cd.,  7a.  Od., 
lUa.,  and  16a.  each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE.  Manufacturer.  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


/COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 

Vy  clear  the  akin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  2s.  Od.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  Ui^i  Holbom.  London. 


/CREY  HAIR.— 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

VJT  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  llghtor  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  Is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  In  effect.  Price 
3s.  Od.,  5a.  Od..  and  lOs  6d  ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantbarides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 


QPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDK8  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  3s.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  64  stamps.— ALKX.  K08S, 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  3s.  6d. ; 
Face  Powder,  la. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HATR-COLOUR  WASH 

Will,  In  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  Is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  It  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  fort 


.1 1'Jli  iTiTTl  a 


I’rice  lOs-  6d.,  sent  for  stamps.- 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

'XiHIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
1  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  j^n  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Bed  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 

30  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFOBD-STBKKT,  W. 
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Electro  IMate 
Britannia  Metal  Goods 
Dish  Covers 
Hot-waler  Dishes 
Stoves  and  Fenders 
Marble  Clilmneypieces 
Kitchen  Ranges 
Lamps  and  Gaseliers 


Bedroom  Cabinet  Furni¬ 
ture 

Dining  and  Drawing¬ 
room  Furniture 
Chimney  and  Pier 
Glasses 

Turnery  Goods 
Kitchen  Utensils 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

^lENEKAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  by 
V  J  Appointment  to  H.K.U.  the  Prlnceof  Wdes  ^nda  a  CATALOGUE 
GRATIS,  post  paid,  containing  upwards  of  8j0  Illustrations  of  his 

,  T«  T«,.  Bed^om  Crt.ln.lFun.1. 

DU?Cov."'‘“  T.™  ^  I  wT*  «d  Drawto*. 

Hot-waler  Dishes  Clocks  and  c'andelnbra  room  I  umit^e 

Stoves  and  Fenders  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware  '  Chimney  and  lier 

Marble  Clilmneypieces  Iron  A  Brass  Bedsteads  Glasses 
Kitchen  Ranges  Bedding  and  Bed  Hang-  Turnery  Goods 

Lamps  and  Gaseliers  ings  Kitchen  Utensils 

With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  largo  Show  Rooms,  at 
39  Oxford  street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  I  erry  s- 

8 lace;  and  1  Newman  yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to 
ie  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  railway  is  trifling. 
WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  flxed  rate. 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  ns  healthv  digestive  organs, 
and  when  they  are  impaired,  the  popular  and  proressional  remedy  is 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  3a,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  2e.  6d.,  Globules 
in  bottles  from  2s.,  and  as  Powder  in  1-oa  bottles  at  Se.  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAR  COMPLEXION, 

With  a  DelightAil  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist.  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street.  W”. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1M)7. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOBOESTEBSHIRE." 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sance,"  Improvee  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivall^  for  piquancy  and  navour. 

Aak  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  ol  LEA  and  PERKINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

K.  LAZKNBT  and  SON, sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  fl  Edwards-street,  i^rtman-square).  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C.  ^ 

LYARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION. — TTie  admirers  of 

m  this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 

Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENUY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  «  Eiixabeih  Umtnbyr 

BROMO- CITRATE  OF  LITHIA  WATER, 

A  n.w  Uineral  Water,  .pMlallj  prcprrrel  for  Rbeumatlc  Atre-ctlona,  and 
Strongly  recommended. 

▲Iso,  Lltbla,  Citmte  of  Potash,  Iron  TonJc,  Quinine  Tonic.  Soda,  Potash. 
Brighton  Seltzer,  Vichy  aud  Mineral  Aotd  Waters. 

By  R.  HOGG,  CHEMIST  to  the  QUEEN,  9  Albion-place,  Hyde  park 
In  cases,  2, 3, 4,  and  6  dozen. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medial  Profession  for  Thirty  years  Imve  approved  of  this  pure 

LTult8.cTlLDkKN..t!‘tNFATr8.'“*‘""’- 

!  CUElIISTSp  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world.  ' 

H^withi^if'h  PILLS.  —  Desirable  Possession.—. 

the  sliMh^^t  JilS?  means  of  pleasure  are  of 

inconceivable  how  small  a  dlsturbanee  of  thp 
hw*I!*?*  begets  wretohedness,  aud  how  readily  it  may  be  rectified 

regulating  raedlrine.  such  ae  these 
proved  the  best  friend  to  manki^  to 
UB<tor  almost  every  ei reams Unee  Hollo- 
J  Ptu'lfy  the  blood,  rectify  digestion,  stimulate  the  liver  end 
Wdneya,  and  regulate  the  bowele.  Such  aro  thei;  flm^SKete  o? 

noutrallrinr'^toMi  influence  tbev  exert  to  expelling  or 

undermine^i^^*  poisons  which  insidiously  enter  the  sj^em^and 


THE  NEW  YOKK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertdsements^ 
84  FLEET-STREET,  E.O. 


lYotn  the  **  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;^  April  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  heyemd  compare  the  most  inflwnHdl  Newspaper  in 
America  i  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.** 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVKRTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  clrculatea 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  aud  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Enrope,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profiUble  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  basiness  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 

The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  booses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver- 
Using  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  oolnmns,  which  hard 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  booses  doing  business  with  England* 

From  the  “  SATUBDA  Y  REVIEW**  November  9th,  1872. 

” Fbr  many  years  the  NEW  TORN  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widOg 
circulated  paper  In  the  Northern  States,'* 

Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribune  OrricE,  84  Fleet- 
!  street,  E.C. 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS.  | 

ELLIS’S  EUTHIH  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithla 
and  Potass. 

COKES  BKAITDED  “  R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,**  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  B. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  ^ 

London  Agents- 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrletta-street,  Cavendish-square.  ^ 

« CLEANLINESS.”— W.  O.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK  | 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironworic  ^ 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust.  i 

1 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for  1  ^ 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD,  * 

And  see  that  yon  have  it  12  Sobo-square,  London,  W.  -i 

CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations.  I 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES. 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 


XSniCATXS  BT  POST,  OB  ON  APrUOATZOV  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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New  Edition,  218. ;  sent  post  paid  to  any  Address  on  receipt  of  price. 

POOR’S  MANUAL 

OF  THS 

KAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA, 

FOR  1874-5. 

SEVENTH  ANNUAL  SERIES,  pp.  800,  8vo. 

By  henry  V.  POOR. 

CONTAINING ; 

STATEMENTS  OF  ALL  THE  RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA,  SHOWING  IN  DETAIL  THEIR 
MILEAGE,  COST,  ORGANISATION,  TRAFFIC,  EARNINGS, 
EXPENSE^  OFFICERS,  SHARES,  BONDS,  AND  FINAN¬ 
CIAL  CONDITION,  WITH  COMPARATIVE  TABLES  FOR 
TEN  YEARS  OF  ALL  PRINCIPAL  LINES. 


TOGETHBR  WITH  AN  APPENDIX,  CONTAINING 

A  FULL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DEBTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

Compiled  entirely  from  Official  Sources,  and  forming  a  Complete  Manual 
and  Guide  for  the  Investor,  Dealer,  Statistician,  or  General  Student. 

CONPRISING  ALSO  A  CAREFULLY  PRBPARRD  RAILWAY  MAP  OP  THB 
UNITED  STATES. 

For  Sale  by  the  I*roprietorB, 

H.  y.  and  H.  W.  POOR,  4  Graoechuroh* street,  London;  68  Broadway, 

New  York. 

Or  by  the  European  Agents, 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  and  SEARLE,  188  Fleet  street, 

London. 


Just  published,  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  248., 


SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION;  an  Inquiry  into  the 

O  Reality  of  Divine  Revelation. 


“The  book  proceeds  from  a  man 
of  ability,  a  scholar  and  reasoner, 
whose  discussions  are  conducted  in  a 
judicial  method.  He  writes  like  an 
earnest  seeker  after  truth,  looking 
nround  at  all  particulars  pertaining 
to  his  inquiries,  and  following  up 
every  question  to  its  proper  end.  We 
have  been  struck  with  his  complete 
masterv  of  the  literature.  He  knows 
well  all  German  and  Dutch  books 
relating  to  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  the  English 
onea  Hla  scholarship,  indeed,  is 
apparent  throughout.  .  .  .  Along 
with  a  wide  and  minute  scholarship, 
the  unknown  writer  shows  great 
acuteness.  He  has  the  critical  faculty 
In  union  with  a  calm  spirit.  Reverent 
withal,  bis  volumes  bespeak  the 
serious  notice  of  every  one  concerned 
about  the  records  of  religion.” 

Athenoeum. 

“The  Writer  of  'Supernatural 
Religion  ’  has  conferred  a  boon  on 
ail  students  of  theoloay.  Calm  and 
judicial  in  tone,  fully  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
scrupulously  exact  In  stating  the 


arguments  of  adversaries,— no  more 
formidable  assailant  of  orthodoxy 
could  well  be  imagined.  VVhenever 
the  history  of  Christian  theology  In 
the  niucteenth  century  shall  be 
written,  a  place  of  honour  will 
b  long  to  the  anonymous  Author  of 
‘Supernatural  Religion.'  .  .  .  Batore 
entering  on  the  details  of  the  bo«>k, 
it  is  simple  justice  to  the  Author  to 
say  that  his  acquaintance  with  the 
critical  literature  of  his  subject  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  exhaustive.  .  .  . 
In  Part  I.  the'Author  has  shown  the 
futility  of  the  a  priori  argument  in 
favour  of  miracles.  In  Parts  II.  and 
III.  he  examines  the  evidence  as  to 
the  date  and  authenticity  of  the 
records  on  which  the  miracles  depend. 
.  .  .  This  part  of  the  work  is  even 
better  than  the  first.  .  .  .  We  are 
bound  to  add  that  the  concluding 
chapters  prove  the  Author  to  be  a 
warm  friend  of  spiritual,  though  not, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
supernatural,  religion.  Whatever 
else  the  Author  of  ‘Supernatural 
Religion  ’  may  be,  one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain.  that  he  is  a  scientifically  trained 
critic.”—  Westmimter  Review. 


London :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Uead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  {post  free). 

JULY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  theday,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  &c.  &o.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  kliscellaneouB  Shares.  &o. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

S3  Poultry,  London.  Establisbbd  1852. 

Bankbrs:  London  and  Wbstminbtbr,  Lothbuby,  London,  E.G. 


rpo  INVESTORS.~PENNINGTON  and  CO.^S 

X  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS, published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Inveatments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  8  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London.  E.C. 


CROQUET  SEASON,  1 874.— JAQUES’S  PRIZE 

MEDAL  CROQUET,  with  all  the  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS, 
including  the  new  “  Book  of  Croquet,”  by  the  Champion  Player,  ARTH  UR 
LILLI  B,  Esq.  Prices  from  15e.  per  set.  Descriptive  Price  List  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Sold  by  most  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Wbolebalb— JAQUES  and  SON,  102  HATTON  GARDEN.  LONDON. 

CAUTION.— As  inferior  Imitations  are  sometimes  ofTered,  observe  tbe 
name  ol  JAQU^  and  SON  on  each  Box. 


TRUBNER  AHD  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- 0 - - 

The  HONEYMOON :  Remembrance  of  a  Bridal  Tour 

througti  Scotland.  By  the  Count  DB  MEDINA  POMAR.  2  vols., 
crown  8vo,  pp.  280  and  380,  cloth,  2l8. 

“  The  volumes  (the  letters  included)  bear  evidonoe  of  much  thougiit  and 
considerable  literary  and  artistic  treatment,  and  they  are  likely  to  chal¬ 
lenge  popular  attention.”— Afomtnp  Po$t. 

HENRT  BETLE  (otherwise  DE  STENDAHL) :  a 

Critical  and  Biographical  Study,  aided  by  Original  Documents  aud 
Unpublished  Letters  from  the  Private  Papers  of  the  Family  of 
Beyle.  By  ANDREW  ARCHIBALD  PATON.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  340, 
cloth,  78.  6d. 

“  A  book  which  is  sure  to  be  widely  xenA.'*— Standard. 

HEGEL  as  the  NATIONAL  PHILOSOPHER  of 

GERMANY.  By  Dr  KARL  ROSENKRANZ.  Translated  from 
the  (German  by  G.  S.  HALL.  8vo,  pp.  164,  sewed  6s. 

The  ENGLISH  GIPSIES  and  their  LANGUAGE. 

By  CHARLES  G.  LELAND.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  pp  276, 

I  cloth  7e.  6d., 

PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  George 

HENRY  LEWES.  First  Series:  The  FOUNDATIONS  of  a 
CREED.  VoL  1.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  488,  cloth,  iVt. 

The  CREED  of  CHRISTENDOM;  its  Foundations 

Contrasted  with  Its  Superstructure.  By  W.  R.  GREG.  Third  Edition, 
with  a  new  Introduction.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  pp.  272  and  200, 
cloth,  15s. 

ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  By  W.  R.  Greo.  Sixth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxi.— 306,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

The  DEVELOPMENT  of  CREATION  on  EARTH. 

By  T.  L.  STRANGE.  Demy  8to,  pp.  122,  cloth,  2b.  6d. 

[.Vou:  ready. 

The  LEGENDS  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT  TRACED 

to  their  APPARENT  PRIMITIVE  SOURCES.  By  T.  L. 
STRANGE.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  256,  cloth,  5s.  {Now  ready. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Ages. 

By  J.  TALBOTS  WHEELER.  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  British  Burmah.  Vol.  Ill.  HindiL  Buddhist  Brahmauical  Revival. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  524,  with  2  Maps,  cloth,  188. 

The  above  volume  forms  also  a  complete  work  in  Itself,  and  may  be  had 
with  separate  Title  as,  "The  History  of  India:  Hindi!,  Buddhist,  and 
Brahmanical.’ 

NOTES  on  the  LAND  TENURES  and  REVENUE 

ASSESSMENTS  of  UPPER  INDIA.  ByP.  CARNEGY.  Crown 
8vo.  ^Shortly. 

STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  of  the  PROVINCES  of 

BENGAL.  By  W.  W.  HUNTER,  LL.D.,  Director-General  of 
Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India,  Ac  ,  Author  of  ‘  The  Annals  ol 
Rural  Bengal,’  Ac.  8  vols.,  demy  8vo.  [/» preparation. 

The  DATHAVANSA;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth 

Relic  of  Gotama  Buddha.  The  Pall  Text,  and  its  Translation  into 
English.  With  Notes.  By  MUTU  COUMARA  SWAM  Y,  Mudellar. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  174,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  English  Translation,  with 
Notes,  6b. 

SUTTA  NIPATA  ;  or,  the  Dialogues  and  Discourses  of 

Gatama  Buddha  (2.500  years  old).  Translated  from  the  Original  Puli, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  MUTU  COUMARA  SWAMY, 
Mudellar.  Crown  8vo.  {JShortly. 

A  PEEP  at  MEXICO.  By  J.  L.  Geiger.  Demy 

8vo,  with  Maps  and  45  Original  Photographs.  [  fn  prepat  ation. 


SPANISH  REFORMERS  of  TWO  CENTURIES, 

from  1520,  their  Lives  and  Writings,  according  to  the  late  B.  B. 
WIFFKN'8  Plan  and  with  the  use  of  his  Materiala  Described  by 
E.  BOEHMER,  D.l)  ,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.,  with  Narrative  ol  the  Inoldenta 
attendant  upon  the  Republicatlon  of  Reformlstas  Antiguos  Kspafioles, 
and  a  Memoir  of  B.  B.  Witfen  by  ISA  LINE  WIFFEN.  Royal  8vo, 
pp.  232,  Roxburgbe,  15a. ;  cloth,  12t.  6d. 

THREADING  MY  WAT:  Twenty-Seven  Years  of 

Autobiography.  By  ROBERT  DALE  OW  EN.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  344, 
cloth,  78.  6d. 

The  CHINESE  CLASSICS.  Translated  into  English. 

With  Preliminary  Essavs  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  JAMES 
LEGGE.  D.D..  LL.D.  VoL  II.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Menciits. 

lln  the  pre$». 

A  PERSIAN-ENGLTSH  and  ENGLISH-PERSIAN 

DICTIONARY.  By  E.  H.  PALMER,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Arabic  at 
the  Univenity  of  Cambridge.  prt$t. 


The  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  SPELLED  as  PRO- 

NOUNCED.  With  enlarged  Alphabet  of  Forty  Lettcra  A  Letter 
tor  each  distinct  Element  in  tbe  Language.  With  Specimen.  By 
GEORGE  WITHERS.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  84,  sewed,  Is. 

The  WORKING  CLASSES.  By  Chabiis  Lampobt, 

F.8.8.  Reprinted  from  the  fFesttninUer  Renew  tor  January,  1874. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  40,  sewed,  Is. 


The  ABOLITION  of  the  STATE. 

Critical  8ketcb  of  the  Parties  AdvocaUng 
Federal  Republic,  or  Individualism.  By 
Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  190,  olotb.  So.  6d. 


An  Historical  and 
Direct  Oovernmeot,  a 
Dr  8.  ENGLANDER. 


London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  67  and  69  Ladgate-hill. 
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DB  BREWER^S 

DICTIONARY  OF  PHRASE  AND  FABLE. 

CIIKAP  EDITION  now  ready,  price  7b.  6d. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  DICKENS’S  WORKS, 

HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 

B  A  R  N  A  B  Y  R  U  D  G  E. 

By  .CHARLES  DICKENS. 

With  Forty-six  New  Illustrations  by  F.  Barnard,  price,  cloth  eilt.  4s. ; 

stiff  paper,  3b.  [  On  July  2 


THIRD  and  CHEAPER  EDITION  now  ready,  price  78.  Cd., 

BREWER’S 

DICTIONARY  OF  PHRASE  AND  FABLE. 

Br  THE  Kbv.  E.  COBHAM  BREWER,  LL.D. 

Giving  the  Derivation,  Source,  or  Origin  of  about 

2  0,00  0 

Common  Phrases,  Allusions,  Faniillnr  Words,  Expressions.  Proverbs, 
Pseudonyms,  Popular  Titles,  Local  Tradicions,  Literary  Blunders,  Vulear 
Errors,  mid  Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  TelL  By  the  Rev.  Dr  BREWER. 
Demy  8vo,  1,000  pp. 

“  A  really  useful  volume.”-  Dalfy  Telegraph. 

**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  praising  it  as  good,  and  recommending  it  as  a 
nsefui  accession  to  the  library.”— .Sitowf/ord. 

“  It  is  invaluable  tor  reference, and  it  is  interesting  Birmingham 

Daily  Post. 

CASSELL,  BETTER,  and  GALPIN  :  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 


A  FFAV  PAGES  from  HEAL  LIFE.  By  Mrs 

BERNAL  OSBORNE.  In  2  vols.,  crown  8yo,  IGs. 

THROUGH  FANTEE-LAND  to  COOMAS.SIE. 

A  Diary  of  the  Ashantee  Expedition.  By  FREDERICK  BOYLE, 
Author  of  ‘  Camp  Notes,’  &c..  Special  Correspondent  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  Post  8vo.  148. 

PRAIHIE  and  FOREST:  a  Description  of  the 

Game  of  North  America,  with  Personal  Adventures  in  their  Pursuit. 
By  PARKER  GILLMORE,  ”  Ubique,”  Author  of  ‘Gun.  Rod,  and 
Saddle/  &c.  Demy  8vo,  with  nuuierous  Illuatrations,  price  128., 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.’S  LIST 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


This  day,  crown  8vo,  with  a  Map,  cloth,  Gs., 

USSTA’S  ADVANCE  EASTWARD.  Contamint;  the 

I  Despatches  of  the  German  Military  Commissioner  attachea  to  the 
Khivaii  Expedition,  and  other  Inform.ation  on  the  Subject ;  with  a 
Minute  Account  of  the  Russian  Array.  By  Lieut.  II.  STUMM. 
Translated  by  Capt.  C.  E.  H.  VINCENT,  F.R.G.8. 

This  day,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s., 

IHE  SHAKESPEARE  ARGOSY.  Containing  much  of 
the  Wealth  of  >Shakespearc'8  Wisdom  and  Wit.  Alphabetically 
Arranged  and  Classitied.  By  Capt.  A.  F.  P.  HARCOURT. 

Second  Edition,  small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s., 

ONGEVITV  :  the  Meanaof  Prolonging  Life  after  Middle 

1  Age.  By  JOHN  GARDNEK,  M.D. 

’*  Dr  (tardner’s  suggestions  for  attaining  a  healthy  and  so  far  a 
happy  old  age  are  well-doserving  the  attention  of  all  who  think  such 
a  bleaaiug  worth  trying  for.”—  Notes  and  Queries. 

MBW  SrORT  nr  tub  AUTIIOK  of  ‘OCCUrATIONS  OF  A  nBTIRBD  LIFB.’ 

Just  ready,  crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  cloth,  Gs., 

>Y  STILL  WATERS:  a  Story  for  Quiet  Hours.  By 

►  EDWARD  GARRETT. 


WHYTE  MELVILLF/S  NEW  NOVEL. 

UNCLE  JOHN 

By  G.  J.  WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

3  vols. 


SUNKEN  ROCKS.  By  Aubrey  Pantulph. 

3  TOls. 

.JOHN  MARKENFIELl).  .  By  Edward  Pea- 

COCK,  F.S.A,,  Author  of  ‘Half  Skirlaugb,*  ‘Mabel  Heron,’  &c. 
3  vols.  . 

LESCAR,  the  UNIVERSALIST.  By  Maria 

M.  GRANT,  Author  of  ‘  Artiste/  ‘  Bright  Morning.’  3  vols. 

CLYTIE  :  a  Novel  of  Modern  Life,  By 

JOSEPH  HATTON.  3  vols. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  103  Piccadilly. 


BOOKS  TO  TAKE  ON  A  SOLID  AY. 

l.  The  Uev.  STOPFORD  A.BROOKF/S  ESSAYS  on  the  ENGLISH 
'  "POETS Cowper,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Bums.  *  Second 
Edition.  Us. 

3.  The  AMATEUR  CASUAL’S  LAST  BOOK.— ‘IN  STRANGE 
COMPANY.’  Secoud  Edition.  Gg. 

3.  MOUNT.AIN,  MK.\DOW’j  and  MERE.  Sketches  of  Sport,  Sienery, 

Adventure,  aud  Natural  History.  By  G.  C.  DAVIES.  Illustrated,  Gs. 

4.  ROBERT  BUCHANAN’S  LITERARY  ESSAYS.— ‘  MASTER 

SPIRITS.’  108.  6d. 

5.  LONGEVITY:  the  Means  of  Prolonging  Life  after  Middle  Age. 

By  Dr  J.  GARDNER.  Second  Edition.  4s. 

8.  The  EXPANSE  of  HEAVEN.  By  It.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With  a 
Fronliffpiecc.  Second  Edition.  6e. 

7.  HAWTHORNE,  MEMOIR  of.  With  Stories  now  ffrst  Publbhed 

in  this  Country.  78.  6d. 

8.  BRIEFS  and  PAPERS.  Sketches  of  the  Bar  and  the  Press. 

7».  0<t. 

9.  SOLDIERING  and  SCRIBBLING.  By  Archibald  Forbbs. 

78.  Gd. 

10.  CABINET  PORTRAITS.  Biographical  Sketches  of  Statesmen 

of  the  Day.  By.  T.  W.  REID.  78.  Gd. 
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